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YOUR CHOICE OF ANY OF THESE 


ITEMS WILL MAKE A DELIGHTFUL AND 
USEFUL CHRISTMAS GIFT THAT WILL 
BE LONG REMEMBERED. 


We especially call your attention to our new 
red and green polished pencils which are most 
appropriate for this holiday season. Give your pupils 
something new and get a thrill out of their enjoyment. 


De 
MECHANICAL 
PENCILS 


Only 


Individual 
Names 


This nationally ad- 
vertised Mechanical 
Pencil with individual 
name makes a perfect gift. 
In two tone transparent color- 
ful material of finest foolproof 
construction. It is sturdily built and 

fully guaranteed. It contains 4-inch 
medium soft lead, India eraser and pocket 
clip. With name stamped in lustrous gold, 
this makes a de luxe gift. 


Give these red and green striped 


HOLLY COLORED 
pencils in Christmas colors for gifts 

INDIVIDUAL NAME this year. Five high quality 5c gilt 

PENCILS ARE MOST tip pencils packed in a handsome 


Holly Box, each pencil stamped in 


APPROPRIATE FOR XMAS so. 


EASY WAY 


Holl, / il, and 
TO ORDER 


GENUINE LEATHER 
CASES 


USE THESE 
CONVENIENT 
COUPONS 


Fill in order coupons — 
send no money! We mean 
just what we say. Do not 
be confused. We do not 

ship C.O.D. Pay ofter 

Each Set consists of a GENUINE LEATHER CASE, To Order These | you receive your goods 
three of the finest 5c quality pencils in red and green — 
Christmas colors, and a 6" wood ruler. Name stamped on 

pencils and case in lustrous gold. 


UNITED STATES PENCIL CO... tac. vw 487 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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NO MONE Y / 


YOU PAY after YOU GET YOUR GIFTS 


Guar ante Pe All of the merchandise listed herein is 
guaranteed to meet with your entire satisfaction and our 
tremendous output will assure you of prompt delivery. 


In filling out orders, please PRINT, TYPEWRITE, or WRITE NAMES CLEARLY. 
Each name is carefully proof-read. 


Individual 
MEMO BOOKS 


with 
P. en cils 


4" x 


HANDY COM 


st 


EACH 
in any quantity 


PER SET 
GENUINE SHEEPSKIN LEATHER in any quantity 


With snap fastener, strongly stitched, in beautiful colors, When Ordering 
fitted with a 4-inch nail file, finest quality comb and good Pho + ag 
quality soft lead pencil. A most delightful gift for boys “hao 
and girls. Name stamped on case in lustrous gold. 


This beautiful gift will delight the heart of any child. Case made of 
the finest quality Compe Leather. Fitted with a 50-sheet ruled bond 
pad, as well as a high grade No. 2 pencil. Individual name stamped 
on the case as well as on the pencil in lustrous gold. 


THIS FINE QUALITY PEN GIVEN 
FREE FOR AN ORDER OF 
TWENTY-FIVE (25) SETS OR MORE 


LEATHER GASES HANDY COMB KITS MEMO BOOKS 


UNITED STATES PENCIL CO., Inc. © UNITED STATES PEMCIL CO., Inc. 
481 Broadway, New York, &. Y. 481 Broadway, New York, &. Y. 


Yes, please send me IN. 
DIVIDUALIZED GENUINE LEATHER 
CASES and PENCILS. Kindly imprint 
names as per attached list. (Mention 
“GENUINE LEATHER CASES" at 


XMAS HOLLY BOXES 


UNITED STATES PENCIL CO., Ino. 
487 Broadway, New York, &. Y. 


MECHANICAL PENCILS 


UNITED STATES PENCIL CO., Inc. 


UNITED STATES PENCIL CO., Inc. 
481 Broadway, New York, &. Y. 


481 Broadway, New York, 
You may send me HOLLY 
BOXES of Individual Name PENCILS. 
Imprint names as per attached list. 
Mention “HOLLY BOXES" at top of 
st.) — pay 5 days after | receive 


Yes, please send me Individual 
De Luxe MECHANICAL PENCILS. 
Kindly imprint names as per attached 
list. (Mention “MECHANICAL PEN. 
CILS” at top of list.) | will pay 5 days 


Please send me Individual 
Name HANDY KITS. Kindly imprint 
names as per attached list. (Mention 
“HANDY COMB KITS" at top of 
list.) | will pay 5 days after | receive 


| would like Individual Name 
MEMO BOOKS. Imprint names as 
per attached list. (Mention “MEMO 
BOOKS” at top of list.) | will pay 5 


the i the ofl pay 5 days after! ihe gifts. days after | the gifts. 
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Here’s A Surprise: AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 
Xmas Calendar Gift 
Jor Your Pupils 


WITH ANY PICTURE YOU DESIRE 


REGISTERED IN U. S. PATENT OFFICE 
30c a Copy $2.50 a Year $4.00 Two Years 
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AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


LESSONS IN 
SOCIAL STUDIES 


By ALICE HANTHORN 
Principal of Oliver Hazard Perry School, Cleveland, Ohio 


CHRISTMAS FOR OTHERS (Reading Lesson) 


December is the Christmas month. 


We are helping others. 

See our big baskets. 

They are for poor people. 

We put vegetables in our baskets. 
We put fruit in our baskets. 

We made favors for the table. 
Everyone is happy. 


It is fun to help others. 


SOMETHING TO DO 


To the teacher: 


Since the world conditions are so unsettled and the need to help others is so great the thought of 
the children should be focused on service and giving. The fact that American homes are safe and secure 
is the best Christmas gift possible. Little children are quick to grasp this idea when it is presented to them. 
Christmas tree ornaments. 


Take empty spools. Paint bright colors. Insert bright bits of yarn or fringed paper through the 
center leaving the ends showing — attach by loop of cord to the tree. 


Cut fancy shapes from brightly colored construction paper. Paste on loop of string. 


Make small balls of paper toweling or other soft paper. Cover with gayly colored cellophane. 
Arrange in clusters for the tree. 


Make strings of popcorn and cranberries. 
Cut stars from cardboard and cover with gold or silver paper. Cover both sides. 


RIDDLES 


WHAT AM I? WHAT AM I? 


I am green and spicy. I have five points. 

I am covered with ornaments. Mary cut me from cardboard. 

Silver stars are on my branches. She covered me with gold paper. 

A gold star is on the top branch. I am at the top of the Christmas tree. 


What am I? What am I? 
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LESSONS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


By ALICE HANTHORN 


A SAFE CHRISTMAS (Reading Lesson) 


This is a safe Christmas tree. 

We have put on strings of popcorn. 
We have made strings of cranberries. 
See our pretty gold stars. 

We made them at school. 

How do you like our colored trimming? 
We made them at school, too. 

What a pretty Christmas tree. 

We have tried to be careful. 


America needs careful children. 


SOMETHING TO LEARN 


Discussion of Safety. 


While the positive side of safety should always be stressed, it is necessary to point out the dangers 
of cotton as trimming for a tree. If lights are used they must be electric lights — never candles. The 
cords and connections should always be carefully inspected each year. The tree should have a firm base. 


When helping trim a tree children should be instructed to stand on a strong box or a low steplad- 
der. Bring out the idea that good Americans are always careful. 


Kinds of Christmas trees. 

_ Bring in sprigs of different kinds of evergreen — pine, spruce, cedar, arbor vite. Learn the names 
of each. Take a walk around the neighborhood of the school — locate the evergreens — try to identify 
them. 


Mount the sprigs on a chart. Put the chart in the hall so others can learn kinds of evergreens. 


STORY HOUR 


When my uncle was a small boy he lived near the mountains. He said the most fun he had at 
Christmas time was going with his father to get the Christmas tree. The whole family would get -up 
early in the morning and start out in the big sled. Father would drive to the foot of the mountain and 
they would all climb out and start up the side of the mountain. 


Everyone tried to be the first to find a good tree. Sometimes my uncle would fall down in the snow 
and roll over and over. When the tree was found Father would chop it down. Then all would help 
drag the tree back to the sled and get it placed so the branches would not be harmed. 


They sang songs on the way back home with the tree. 
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LESSONS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


By ALICE HANTHORN 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS (Reading Lesson) 


Tom has a scarf and mittens. 
Grandmother knitted them for Tom. 
She used red yarn. 

Mary has a blue dress. 

Mother made it for Mary. 

Baby has a little doll. 

Mary made the doll’s dress. 
Mother has a pretty robe. 

Father has warm slippers. 
Grandmother has a soft coat. 
Christmas gifts are fun to make. 


Christmas gifts are fun to get. 


SOMETHING TO DO 


It is necessary to begin the first week of December if worth while gifts are to be made. Three weeks 
are needed to do a good piece of work. 


Committees: 
Picture book committee. 
Jumping jack committee. 
Clay modeling committee. 
Bean bag committee. 


These committees are suggestive. Each child should belong to some committee. 

Enough time should be given to each group to organize the work and show exactly how the article 
should be made. 

Picture book pages should be made from some type of starched cloth. Thin glazed linen comes in 
delicate colors and makes excellent durable pages. One good picture book is worth many poorly con: 
structed books. 

Jumping jacks can be made of strong construction paper, fastened loosely at the joints with brads, 
and when strung up make funny faces for hospital children. 

Clay bowls can be made large enough to hold narcissus bulbs for Mother. When shellacked, the 
bowls will hold water. They may be made small enough to use for pin trays or ash trgys. 

Bean bags can be used for several different types of games. Be sure to use strong material and sew 
them firmly. 

Other kinds of gifts will be described in different parts of this magazine. The point to keep in mind 
is joy for others. 


If evergreen is plentiful in your neighborhood have the children make small nosegays tied with red 
ribbon for Mother's coat. 
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LESSONS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


By ALICE HANTHORN 
CHRISTMAS EVENING (Reading Lessor* 


Brother put the logs in the fireplace. 

Father lighted the fire. 

How the fire roars up the chimney. 
Grandmother is knitting for the soldiers. 
Sister is rolling a ball to baby. 

Mother and brother are playing a new game. 
Soon father will read a story. 

American homes are safe and happy. 


We love to be at home on Christmas. 


CHRISTMAS STORIES 


Help the children find Christmas stories to be read at home. If a library is in the school or nearby 
help the children to take home books containing stories that can be read aloud. Encourage the children 
to suggest that Father read to the family Christmas night. Home life of good Americans must be 
strengthened. 

The story of the birth of Jesus as told in Second Chapter of Luke should be familiar to all. Other 
stories as ““Why the Chimes Rang,” “The Blue Dishes,” “Christmas at the Cratchets,” and “The Night 


Before Christmas,” will be enjoyed. If there are not enough books with Christmas stories to go around 
urge the children to take home any good story. 


" WHO KNOWS THE ANSWERS? 


1. Mary ate 4 pieces of candy on Christmas Day and 3 pieces the next day. How many 
pieces did Mary eat? 


2. Jack found 4 nuts in the toe of his stocking and 5 nuts in the leg of his stocking. How 
many nuts did Jack find? 


tw 


. Jean set the table for the Christmas dinner. She put 2 plates on each side of the table and 
1 plate at each end of the table. How many plates did she put on? 
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H. Armstrong Roberts Photo 


The Bighorn Sheep 


For Picture Story Lesson—Miniatures on pages 60-62. 
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PICTURE STUDY PLANS 


THE BIGHORN SHEEP 


By ZETA |. BROWN 
Elementary Supervisor, Warwick, Rhode Island 


GRADES | AND Il 
THE BIGHORN SHEEP 


The following questions may serve such needs as: encouraging the shy child to talk, helping to 
develop sentence sense, and aiding the teacher in discovering the interests, needs, and background of 
the individuals in her class. 

Do you know the name of this animal? 

Why do you suppose he is called the Bighorn Sheep? 

Look at his feet. They are like what other animal? 

Cover his head with your hand. His body looks like what other animal? 

Cover his horns with your hands. His head looks like what other animal? 

For what do you suppose he uses his horns? 

What other animals have horns? 

Notice the land in the picture. Where do you suppose the Bighorn Sheep live? 
What do you suppose they find to eat in the mountains? 

Where do you suppose they sleep at night? 

The color of the Bighorn is grayish brown, with a large white or cream colored patch around the tail. 

Do you know any other animals with colors like this? 

Notice the short, stubby tail. What other animal that you know has a tail like this? 

The shoulders of the Bighorn are about three feet high. Can you show with your hand about how high 
that is? 

This Bighorn Sheep is mounted and is placed in the Academy of Natural Sciences, in Philadelphia. Do 
you know what “mounted” means? 

What animals, or animal heads, have you seen mounted? 

Have you ever seen any mounted birds? 

Why do you suppose this sheep was mounted on mountain ledges instead of on green grass? 

The Bighorn Sheep live in herds. Do you know what “herds” means? 

What other animals live in herds? 


The Bighorn Sheep are sometimes killed by hunters for the meat. Do you know other wild animals that 
are killed for meat? 


THINGS TO DO 
Make a collection of pictures of animals with horns. Place them in two groups: the wild animals, and 
the tame ones. 


Draw a picture of the Bighorn Sheep. Notice how his horns curve and in what direction they point. 
See how large the horns are near the head and how pointed they are at the ends. Make smali 
rounded ears under the horns. Make your picture the right color. 


GRADES Ili AND IV 
THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN BIGHORN SHEEP 


The name of this animal tells us two things about him; where he makes his home, and the kind 
of horns he has. Although the Bighorn is really a wild sheep his body looks more like that of a deer. It 
is covered with a short, smooth coat of grayish brown hair with a large patch of white or cream color 
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PICTURE STUDY PLANS (Continued) 


around the tail. Its legs are long and its hoofs are split like the deer. If we cover his horns, the head 
resembles a deer or a calf. It is the horns, however, that distinguish this animal from his many wild 
cousins, some of whom are the White Sheep, the Black Sheep, the Mexican Sheep, Fannin’s Sheep, and 
Nelson's Sheep. 

The massive horns of the ram which curve back from the forehead, down and then forward, are fre- 
quently forty inches in length. They are very large near the head tapering to sharp points at the ends. 
No wild animals except the wild sheep have circling horns. 

The ram can engage in fierce battle with its enemies if necessary, but usually it prefers to escape 
danger by running, leaping, and jumping to safety. It is so quick and nimble one would think it had 
wings. The Bighorns live in herds of thirty or forty and when frightened, they all plunge downward 
head first from steep mountain crags sometimes hundreds of feet high, land on all four feet held tight to- 
gether for just an instant, then bound away until they are at a safe distance from their enemies. It is 
frightening to see them drop so many feet. It would seem that their legs must break when they land on 
the ledges below, but they know how to jump and to climb the most dangerous places with safety. 

In the highest crags of the saw - toothed ranges. or on the boldest edges of the mountain plateaus the 
Bighorns make their home. The lambs are born in the spring among the most dangerous crags 
the mother can find. She believes that here her baby is safest from enemies. The eagle is fond of 
young lamb meat so the mother guards her baby while it is young against this marauding bird. 

Bighorns eat grass the same as tame sheep, and in the cold winter when the snow is deep they 
paw through the snow and eat dry blades of grass. This seems to be all the food they need to keep them 
fat and healthy. 

The Bighorn is the species of wild sheep most widely known in America. It lives in the Rocky 
Mountain area of western United States, and as far south as British Columbia. 

At one time the Bighorns were quite plentiful, but hunters have slain them so extensively for their 
meat that they are now becoming quite rare. In most of the western states there, is now a protective 
law which prohibits the killing of Bighorns for long periods. If this law is not strictly enforced there is 
danger of these animals becoming extinct. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR YOUR 


Write two remarkable facts about the Bighorn Sheep. 


SCRAP BOOK 


Make a list of other wild animals that have horns. 


In your state law book regarding wild animals, find the protective law on one animal that is hunted 
for its meat. Find a picture of this animal and copy the law under its picture. 


TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


Who make the laws regarding wild animals in your state? 
Who has to enforce these laws? 
Why are such laws necessary? 

Do you know of any animal in your part the country which is becoming extinct? 


See if you can find a picture of one of the Bighorn cousins. Tell your classmates something about 
the animal you found. 


What do the following words mean? 


resemble marauding 
distinguish extinct 
massive extensively 
tapering prohibit 
plateau 


Read the sentences of the story in which you find these words. 


In this magazine next month will be a picture of a large white animal which lives in the cold 
north. Do you know what it is? 
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Elementary Science Lesson 


By ZETA |. BROWN 


Elementary Supervisor, Warwick, Rhode Island 


INSECTS 


In science the name insect refers to the tiny creatures which have three pairs of legs. They also have 
three parts to their bodies; the head, the thorax, and the abdomen. Insects include flies, mosquitoes, 
ants, butterflies, bees, grasshoppers and thousands of other little creatures too numerous to mention. In 
fact, insects makeup over half of the animal kingdom. 


Insects hatch from eggs. The young do not look like their parents when they hatch but change 
their form before they are full grown. For example, a butterfly lays eggs which hatch into caterpillars, 


or larve. The caterpillar spins a cocoon around itself and lives for a time inside the cocoon in a form 
called a chrysalis. When this insect next appears it is in the form a beautiful winged butterfly. 


Usually insects have two pairs of wings. Men, called entomologists, who have trained in the study 
of insects and their habits, have classified insects according to types of wings. There are about nineteen 
chief classes. Butterflies and moths belong to the scaly-winged class. Their wings are covered with tiny, 
beautiful scales. Beetles belong to the sheath-winged class. Their front wings are leathery and their 
hind wings are broad and thin. Their hind wings fold up under the leathery front ones when the beetle 
is at rest and, for this reason, many people do not know that the beetle has two pairs of wings. 


Some very interesting insects are found in the straight-winged class. They include the grasshoppers, 
crickets, katydids and walking sticks. House flies, mosquitoes, and horse flies are classified as two-winged 
insects. 


We usually think of insects as pests and enemies of mankind. To be sure there are many destructive 
insects, but there are also many useful ones. If it were not for bees and other insects that carry the pol- 
len of flowers we should have almost no fruit. Some insects help us by eating dead and decaying animal 
and vegetable matter. How could we have honey if it were not for the honey-bees? There would be no 
real silk in the world if it were not for the silk worm which is the larva of a moth. The only domesti- 
cated insects are the silkworm moth and the honey-bee. They are of such value in the world that man 
has tamed them and done all within his power to encourage their growth. 


Insects have no bony skeleton in their bodies, and their blood is either yellowish-white or green in 
color. They have a strange way of breathing. There are nine or ten pairs of openings in the side of the 
body which have screens of stiff hair to keep out the dust. Air is breathed into the body through these 
tiny Openings. 


Like people, insects can see, hear, taste, feel, and smell. The sense which is their chief guide in life 
is that of smell. There are tiny pits in the antenne of insects which serve as their nose. In some cases 
they also feel and hear with their antenne. The locusts have tiny ears on the sides of their abdomens, 
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and the crickets and katydids have tiny ears on their forelegs. In spite of the fact that insects have three 
single eyes on the top of their heads, and two compound eyes which are made up of several single eyes, 
their vision is very poor. Perhaps you can realize how very tiny all organs of an insect must be when 
you remember that his whole body is usually less than an inch in length. 


Insects are found wherever there is food for them to eat. Nearly all of them die during the winter, 
but their eggs hatch in the spring and again populate the earth with insects. 


In this magazine next month you will find a story about amphibians. 


TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 
Name four ways in which all insects are alike. 
Is the spider an insect? How can you tell? 
Name three destructive insects in your part of the country. 
Name three helpful ones. 


What do the following words mean? 


thorax pollen 
abdomen larva 
chrysalis entomologist 
populate domesticated 
antenne 


THINGS TO DO 


Assemble and label pictures of as many different insects as you can find. Under each picture write 
whether it is harmful or beneficial to mankind. 


Select one insect and write a brief paragraph of interesting facts about it. Read your paragraph to your 
classmates and be prepared to ask them one question about your story. 


Bring different insects into the classroom and examine them under a magnifying glass. See if they have 
three pairs of legs, three sections to their bodies, and two pairs of wings. 


Some of the following insects are very interesting creatures. Perhaps you may find something about 
them in an encyclopedia. 


cicada termite 
boll weevil tsetse fly 
click beetle mealy bug 


See if you can identify the following pictures of insects: 
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How Other Folks Spend Christmas 


A BLACKBOARD JOURNEY 


T HE children took their seats 
quietly in the school room and waited 
for Miss Allen to ring the little silver 
bell on her desk. It was time for the 
Travel Hour. 

“I wonder what those silver wings 
are for,” Mabel whispered to Nan. 

“Miss Allen will tell us in a minute, 
I’m sure,” answered Nan. 

Miss Allen turned from the black- 
board where she had started to draw a 
picture. “Ned, you may give each one 
a pair of silver wings, and you may 
help each other fasten them on. We 
are going a great many places today. 
Even an airplane would not take us fast 
enough, so I have made you these 
wings. One flap of our wings will take 
us over oceans and mountains. We 
are going to peep into some other 
countries to see how they spend Christ- 
mas. 

“Now, are we ready? Marvin, will 
you tie Helen’s wings on a little tighter? 
We would not want her to lose them 
in the Atlantic Ocean. 

“Off we go! Our first visit will be 
to Bethlehem because it is there the 
Christ child was born. 

“Bethlehem is such a little city. It is 
larger now than it was on that first 
Christmas, but the houses are built of 
stone and the streets are narrow, so 
narrow that very few are wide enough 
for a carriage to drive through. People 
still travel on donkeys and camels and 
many walk, carrying their burdens on 
their backs. But this is Christmas and 
travelers have come from long dis- 
tances to be in Bethlehem on Christmas. 
Let us follow the procession. See those 
enormoys candles they are carrying and 
the bri colored banners. They are 
marching into the church. It is very 
old. Come inside and see the silver star 
that is embedded in the floor. It is 
said that it was here that the little 
Christ child was born and the three 
wise men knelt to give him gifts. Christ- 
mas here in Bethlehem is not a time 
for fun and merry making; it is a time 
for prayer. 

“Now we will open our wings and 
fly to the country of Holland. They 
are having a jolly time here. This is 
where the first Santa Claus came from. 
It is said that a very rich young man 
named Nickolas liked to go about with 
bags of gold pieces giving to the poor 
people of the town. Sometimes he 
threw them in the window. Probably 
that is why some of the little Dutch 
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children put their little wooden shoes 
on the window sill. 

“Look, there is a Santa Claus going 
into that little house. He is dressed in 
a beautiful embroidered robe. He seems 
to know the children well. There is 
something for everyone but I hear him 
giving a lecture to one little boy and he 
is presenting him with a stick. He says 
he has been naughty, pulling the cat's 
tail and taking things that did not 
belong to him. Can you draw a pair 
of wooden shoes on the board, Nan? 

“Now unfold your wings again; we 
must be on our way to England. Hush 
I hear singing. It is a group of carol- 
lers. Come closer and we can hear 
the words of their song. Now they are 
stopping at a door and one of the 
carollers is reciting a little piece. 


‘Knocking at the knocker, 
Ringing at the bell, 

Please give me a copper 
For singing here so well.’ 


There is a lady throwing some cop- 
per pennies out and the children are 
scrambling for them. Now they are 
going on to another house. They look 
bright and happy with their red wool 
caps and long scarfs. 

“There are two men carrying a long 
log. They call it the yule log. It will 
crackle and snap in the long open fire- 
place when it is lighted. They will have 
a Christmas tree too and ornaments 
just as we have, and a big plum pud- 
ding. 

“We must hurry on now. Call a 
Merry Christmas to England for we 
are going to fly over seas and moun- 
tains to a tiny country in the southern 
part of Europe. Its name used to be 
Serbia. 

“Here we are, just in time to watch 
the strange ceremony of their Christ- 


mas dinner. While the pig is roasting 
on the big log fire, the children and 
the grownups too, are singing songs. 
The words of the song sound like a 
prayer asking that the cows may give 
plenty of milk and that there will be 
many little lambs and much honey for 
the next year. 

“They are waiting for their Christ- 
mas visitor. He is coming in now. 
He is the son of one of the neighbors, 
dressed in his best. Watch him dig in 
his pockets and pull out a handful of 
wheat. He is throwing some at every- 
one and saying a short prayer as he 
throws it. Now he is kissing the end 
of the long log as he lays a coin on it. 
It is his Christmas present to the 
family. 

“The pig is done now and the feast 
is ready. They are happy and jolly 
singing as the fiddler plays. But the 
fiddler has broken a string and every- 
one laughs. There is no more music; 
do you know why? The Serbian fiddle 
has only one string. 

“We have stayed a long while in 
this tiny country. Now we must leave 
them as they shout Happy Christmas 
to each other and toss a handful of 
wheat for luck. 

“Now we will unfold our silver 
wings again and fly over the mountains 
to Paris, France. First we will do a lit- 
tle window shopping. You will know 
that Paris loves little children for the 
windows are full of toys. Did you ever 
see so many dolls? All the world knows 
that French dolls are the most beautiful. 
Here is a window full of things that a 
doll could use or wear, little manicure 
sets and tooth brushes not inch 
long. 

The streets are filled with stalls that 
hold quantities of mistletoe. Every one 
buys mistletoe, for in Paris they think a 
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branch hung over their doorway will 
bring them good luck for the whole 
year. 

“They do not have a big Christmas 
feast as they did in Serbia or England. 
They have their big feast on New 
Years Day. However, the people stay 
up all night and go to the cafes and 
have a merry time. The last thing they 
do is visit the creche which represents 
the little stable at Bethlehem, with the 
star and the wise men and the tiny 
Christ child lying in the manger. It 
helps them remember the first Christ- 
mas. 

‘Now we will be off to Spain. There 
are no Christmas trees here. Instead of 
playing or dancing around a Christmas 
tree, the children have what is called 
a Nacimento which is very much like 
the French creche. There is the manger 
and tiny people and animals and trees 
made of plaster and lighted with 
bright candles. The children dance and 
sing, shaking their tambourines and 
clapping their castinets. 

“There is a large group of young 
people gathered about the ‘urn of 
Fate. They are laughing and drawing 
slips of paper from it. On each paper 
a name is written and the one who 
bears the name on the paper will be 
a devoted friend for a whole year. 
Sometimes it makes them very happy 
but there is a girl who does not like her 
fate. However, she will be good-natured 
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about it, for after all, it is for only one 
year. 

“Now they are going to their Yule- 
tide feast. We might not like the 
things they have to eat or be able to 
pronounce their names, so we will flap 
our wings and fly over the oceans and 
mountains back to our own America. 

“It is Christmas eve here. Let us 
fly slowly over Virginia. The streets 
and houses are decorated with holly and 
mistletoe. But look, Marvin, they are 
shooting off firecrackers. Are you sure 
this is Christmas? There are fireworks, 
sky rockets and cannons. Our Fourth 
of July is not as noisy as this. Church 
bells are ringing, horns are tooting. 


There is a band playing the southern 
patriotic songs. That is the way they 
celebrate Christmas in the South. 

“We must fly faster now. Here is 
New England. Many years ago the 
Pilgrims did not celebrate Christmas. 
They thought it was a pagan feast day. 
Sometimes people who shouted ‘Merry 
Christmas’ were put in jail. 

“Now, of course, it is different. I 
see a Christmas tree in that window, 
and in that house, there are stockings 
hung by the chimney. They have been 
filled and there are piles of gifts under 
the tree. 

“Come, let us hurry home, for it is 
Christmas for us too.” 


1. Cut wings from thin 
cardboard, similar 
to sketch. 


2. Fasten on with tape, 
or a_ shoe-string, 
crossing in front of 
child's body, as in 
sketch 4. 


3. To prevent wings 
from sliding to one 
side, as in sketch 3, 
pin with safety pin, 
at back. 
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Santa’s Troubles 
By CAROLYN TOWLE 


Act | 


CHARACTERS: 
Mr. SANTA CLAUS 
Mrs. SANTA CLAUS 


SCENE: At the North 
Santa’s Workshop. 

TIME: Two days before Christmas. 

(As the scene opens SANTA is sitting 
at his bench making some toys. Sud- 
denly he stops work, rubs his eyes and 
says: ) 

SANTA: My! my! I'm tired as I can 
be, 

I've used my eyes ‘till I can hardly 
see, 

But all this work must soon be done, 

For all the kiddies must have fun. 

When Christmas comes in two days 
more, 

My airplane motor'll start with a 
roar 

And then I'll make the rounds quite 
quick, 

Leaving presents for all, is a trick! 

(SANTA then returns to his work but 
suddenly groans loudly. He has hurt 
his hand. Mrs. SANTA comes rush- 
ing in.) 

Mrs. SANTA: 
Santa dear 

You're: badly hurt I sadly fear. 

What shall you do if you can’t work? 

You, who have never been a shirk, 

Come with me and I'll fix 
hand. 

Poor Santa, you're needed in all the 
land! 

(SANTA stands up and holds on to 
his sore hand. ) 


SANTA: What shall I do, what shall 
do? 


If I can’t finish these toys? 

What shall I do, what shall I do 

‘Bout all those girls and boys! 

(They both ext looking very sad 
indeed 


Pole — 


Oh, Santa dear, oh, 


your 


End of Act I 


Act Il 
CHARACTERS: 
Mrs. SANTA CLAUS 
THE Doctor 
AIRPLANE 
SCENE: In 
Same as Act I. 
(As the scene opens Mrs. 
and the Doctor are talking. ) 
Mrs. SANTA: Qh, I am so worried, 
you may well believe, 
It’s getting so near to Christmas Eve. 


PILOT 


Santa's Workshop. 


SANTA 


If Santa’s not able to take the trip, 

We'll have to find someone to fly 
the ship. 

But what about the toys not done! 

If anyone can help, Doc, You're the 
one. 

THE Doctor: Mrs. Santa, I'm wor- 
ried too, 

For I don’t know what you're going 
to do! 

Santa’s hand is very bad. 

(He shakes his head.) 


GROWING UP 
By Vivian G. Gouled 
| can tie my shoes, 
And buckle my belt, 
And zip up all my clothes. 


| can take a bath 
All by myself, 


And even blow my nose. 


| can spell my name, 

And sing some songs, 

And skip, and hop, and run. 
| think, perhaps, 

My growing up 

Will very soon be done! 


A grave condition and very sad. 

I'd finish the toys and fly the plane, 

But for me to attempt it would be 
quite insane. 

I know a pilot who might help you 
out, 

As soon as I tell him what it’s all 
about. 

(The Doctor exits and Mrs. SANTA 
goes over to the pile of toys.) 

Mrs. SANTA: I can help by packing 
these toys. 

If I am quiet I'll make no noise 

Poor old Santa, it sure is tough 

With his sore hand, he has trouble 
enough. 

The unfinished toys will stay mght 
here 

year, 

But some of 
sorry, I fear 

And will doubtless be shedding more 
than one tear, 

When Santa fails to bring what they 
wish, 

As over their homes he goes Swish! 
Swish! 

(THE Doctor enters with the Air- 
PLANE PILOT.) 

Doctor: Here is the man who will 
fly the plane 


Christmas comes again next 


the children will be 
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From California way to Maine, 

That the children may get their toys 
on time. 

All over the land in every clime. 

AIRPLANE PiLot: If you'll show me 
the plane I'll get her in shape, 

Then learn from Santa all the red 


tape. 
Santa can go and show me the 
places, 


For I know I wouldn't know all the 
faces. 


It’s time we were going, so I shall 
hurry— 


Tell Santa he need no longer worry! 
(They all exit together. ) 


End of Act II. 


Act Ill 
CHARACTERS : 
CHILDREN 
JOHN FRANCIS 
RUTH PRISCILLA 
ROGER Gus 
MABEL FLORENCE 


SCENE: At John’s home. 

TimME: Day after Christmas. 

(As the scene opens, the children 
are grouped around a small Christmas 
tree under which are the usual pres- 
ents. } 

JOHN: What was the matter with 
Santa this year! 

I didn’t get my sled. 

His memory is slipping I really fear, 

Though he sent me a letter instead. 

RuTH: Qh, read it, John, for I want 
to know 

Why I didn’t get what I wanted so! 

It isn't like Santa to forget my doll 

Who was to have blue eyes and be 
30 inches tall! 

Rocer: Give me the letter, John, 
and I'll read it to you all 

For | want to know why he forgot 
my ball. 

I wrote Santa three times, so he'd 
remember to bring 

Just what I wished, not forgetting a 
thing! 

JOHN: Tl read it myself, Roger, 
you're too sore! 

You're just thinking of 
more and more 

(reads: ) Dear children 
and many nights I’ve 
for you — 

Fixing toys and making dolls, with 
always plenty to do. 

But alas, poor Santa had hurt his 
hand 

Just when needed in all the land. 

And so, my friends, if you don't 
receive 

The things you want, oh, please don't 
grieve, 


yourself, 


- Many days 


been working 


| 
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For another year may bring to you 

All you wish and, yes, more too! 

Just now your Santa is worried and 
sad 

For he is unable to make you glad, 

But at least I can send that happy 
call— 

Merry Christmas, friends, Merry 
Christmas to all! 

MasBeEL: Poor Santa! What can we 
do, to make him well? 

Any ideas? If you have please tell! 

FRANCIS: I’ve never thought of 
Santa before 


As getting hurt and sore— 


I shall write him at once; tell him I 
don’t care! 


If I don’t receive a drum with its 
blare! 


PRISCILLA: Let's fix up a box for 
Santa today, 


And send it along its way. 

Poor Santa! who is sick —but is 
thinking of us— 

Will you find a big box for us, Gus? 


Gus: Sure I will, “twill be lots of 
fun— 
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A present for Santa from everyone! 


Come on everybody let’s start right 
out 


And tell our friends what it’s all 
about. 


FLORENCE: At last it’s our chance 
to give Santa some joy, 

For he is the friend of girl and boy. 

Before we start let’s sing our song! 

Come on_ everybody —Ring the 
gong! 

(A gong is sounded and the CuiL- 
DREN sing some Christmas songs.) 


Belling The Cat 


A PLAYLET FOR FIRST AND SECOND GRADES 
Adapted from Aesop's Fables 
SUSANNA MYERS 


Characters: Old Man Mouse; 
Mother Mouse; Boy Mouse; Big Sister; 
Little Sister; Twin Baby Mice; The 
Black Cat. 

Costumes and Setting: Mouse masks 
or heads, of different sizes. A cat 
mask. As this play is full of mystery 
and suspense, make a dark corner with 
black curtains to suggest the cellar 
where the mice live. There must be 
plenty of space for action. A big box 
at one side, a shelf at the other with 
cake, bread and cheese. 


Offstage, someone makes little sounds 
from time to time, dropping a penny, 
a piece of chalk, or rustling a paper. 

The mice are all sitting in a half cir- 
cle in the dark cellar, eating their sup- 
per, squeak — squeaking now and then. 
One after another, they go and nibble 
at the bread and cheese and cake, carry 
off bits and sit down again in the 
group with joyful squeaks. 


Man Mouse: What good 
cheese!! We are having a very fine 
supper tonight. 

Boy Mouse: This cake is so good, 
I should like to cat up every crumb 
myself. 

MoTHER Mouse: Dont talk that 
way. Remember you are a little mouse, 
not a little pig. 

A noise is heard. All jump, and listen. 

MoTHER Mouse: What was that? 
Is the cat in the cellar tonight? 

Man Mouse: Don't worry. 
The cat is not put in the cellar before 
ten o'clock. 

Another noise. The smallest mice run 
behind the box, squeaking. 

MoTHER Mouse: (Running back 
and forth) T can't help worrying. | 
can't enjoy my supper. 


Third time, a louder sound. All ex- 
cept OLD MAN Mouse run behind the 
box. 

Boy Mouse: (coming back beside 
Old Man Mouse) Why do we worry 
about noises? When the cat comes, 
she creeps up without making a bit of 
noise. 

MOTHER MOUSE: (comes out) Yes, 
that’s true, she has such soft feet. 

OLD MAN Mouse: If we could hear 
her coming, it would be easy to get 
away. 

Boy Mouse: (excitedly) I have a 
plan! I have a plan! (squeak, squeak, 
squeak). 

The little mice all come out, rather 
timidly, and stand around MOTHER 
Mouse. 

OLD MAN Mouse: Well, tell us 
your plan. 

Boy Mouse: Let's tie a bell on the 
cat's neck. When she walks it will 
ring, and we will hear her coming. 

All the mice except OLD MAN MOUSE 
clap their hands with delight. 

MoTHER Mouse: Splendid! You are 
a bright boy. 

Bic SisTER Mouse: I know where to 
find a bell (runs off night). 

LITTLE SisTER Mouse: I know 
where to find a ribbon (runs off left). 

Boy Mouse: (capers about, saying 
boastfully) Yes, that was a good idea. 
(In his excitement, he turns a somer- 
sault or two, then knocks against the 
shelf and sends the bread and cheese 
rolling across the floor and all is con- 
fusion. ) 

Otp MAn Mouse: Come, come, 
you may be a bright boy, but I have 
one question to ask. Stand still. 

The two Sister mice come running 
back, holding up the ribbon and the 
bell. 


MANNERS 
Vivian G. Gouled 


Listen while the others talk; 
Never interrupt. 

Be polite and courteous; 
Never be abrupt. 


Speak when you are spoken to; 


Say, “Thank You,"' and say 
"Please." 


People like considerate folks 
With manners such as these. 


MoTHER Mouse: (taking the bell 
and slipping it on the ribbon) There! ! 
(rings it loudly) Now we can hear 
the cat in plenty of time. (Rings and 
rings. ) 

MAN Mouse: (solemnly) Just 
a minute. I have a question to ask — 
A very important question. 

They all stand still. 

Give me the bell. This is what I want 
to know. Who is going to tie this bell 
on the cat’s neck? (Perfect silence. He 
points his finger at Boy Mouse.) Will 
you, Boy Mouse? It was your idea. 
Here, take the bell. (Holds it out). 

Boy Mouse: (stepping back) But 
the cat might catch me first. 

Otp MAN Mouse: Oh, I thought 
you must know how to bell the cat — 

(The cat has been prowling along the 
edge of the room, unseen by any of the 
mice. Suddenly, with a great leap, she 
appears in the middle of the group. 
Everybody squeak, squeaks, and scurries 
off as fast as possible. This time nobody 
is caught. The cat sniffs at the bell and 
ribbon, which Otp Man Movuse 
dropped in a hurry as he rushed away. 

She pushes it around with her paw so 
that it rings. The heads of the Mice ap- 
pear at the corners of the box and 
quickly draw back.) 

THE Cat: (settling herself comfort- 
ably center stage) How silly mice 
are!! All T have to do is wait. That 


bell is enough to make a cat laugh. 
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The Cover-Picture Study Unit 


would have liked Little 
Sammy and Susan Brown at any time 
but you would have liked them espe- 
cially well at Christmas. For days and 
days before the holiday came not a sin- 
gle thought entered either little head 
that didn’t have something to do with 
surprises. 

At school, they sang songs and lis- 
tened to stories. They planned for a 
Christmas play which was to be given 
in the big hall. They made all kinds 
of presents for every member of the 
family, for Mother, for Daddy, for 
Baby Jack and even for Toodles, the 
little black and white terrier dog. At 
home, there never was a dull moment 
during the Christmas activities. Sammy 
made out his shopping list and Susan 
made out hers. They counted the pen- 
nies they had saved and planned their 
shopping. Every available moment 
found them roaming with Mother, 
Daddy or with Auntie Nell through- 
out the big stores and the little stores, 
the five and dime stores and the candy 
stores. It just seemed as if they never 
could get their fill of Christmas. Each 
visit to the stores meant another pack- 
age or another bundle to be secretly 
carried home and hidden away. Susan 
had cleared out two of the bureau 
drawers in her dresser so that she 
could have them especially for sur- 
prises. Sammy had not told a single 
soul what his surprises were or where 
he had put them. 

“Only girls tell things,” he would 
say proudly and then he would take 
another look at Susan’s list, teasing her 
about the doll house which she had 
asked for and telling her Santa Claus 
couldn't possibly get it down the 
chimney. 

Then Susan would look at Sammy’s 
list but just because girls were sup- 
posed to do a lot of talking she 
wouldn't say a single word. But she 
was doing plenty of thinking. She was 
wondering why a boy could ever want 
so many fishing things and why Uncle 
John had ever taught him to fish with 
flies instead of worms. She pondered 
on all of these things but held them 
secretly in her heart. 

Then the day came when the Christ- 
mas letters had to be written to Santa 
Claus. Mother had helped them and 
teld them that the writing must be 
large and clear, so that Santa could see 
it without his glasses. There must 
have been many little talks, too, on the 
difference between a selfish and an 
unselfish letter and how pleased Santa 
would be to read that some little boy 
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or girl was planning a fine Christmas 
for their pets, or for someone who 
didn’t have many toys or any new 
books. Susan giggled over her letter 
as she carefully dotted all the i's and 
crossed the t’s. And when Sammy tried 
to peek on her paper, she covered 
everything she had written with her 
little chubby hand. Sammy had been 
in school a year longer than Susan, 
so his letter was written in ink and 
had a date and address at the top. He 
had learned all these things from writ- 
ing simple invitations and tiny letters 
at school. But when Susan tried to 
copy some of his fine ideas, plump went 
Sammy's hand over his letter, nearly 
blotting out some of his big and impor- 
tant capital letters. 


CHRISTMAS PACKAGES 
By Ciara G. CORNELL 


Our house at Christmas time puts on 
A most mysterious air, 

For strange new packages appear 
Here, there and everywhere. 


On closet shelves, in dresser drawers 
You find them tucked away; 
Behind the sofa, in the desk 
You see their wrappings gay. 


You long to peek inside of them, 
But that would not be fair, 

And so you lock your hands real tight 
And simply stand and stare. 


On Christmas morn you're glad you 
were 
So very very wise, 
For then each gift you open up 
Is one great big surprise. 


Usually, the children pinned their 
letters by the chimney place two or 
three days before Christmas with the 
hope that Santa would send some of 
his agents to collect the letters before 
Christmas Eve. But this year, there 
was to be a big celebration at Mr. 
Howell's big department store’ three 
days before Christmas and Santa Claus 
was to be there in person. A notice 
had come out in the daily paper that 
all children who had written letters to 
Santa Claus might come to the store 
on the Wednesday before Christmas 
from four to six and give their letters 
in person to Santa Claus and tell him 
everything they had forgotten to say 
in their letters. Both Sammy and Susan 
were as excited as they could be. They 


scampered down to Mr. Howell's big 
store a whole half hour before four 
o'clock on the appointed day that they 
might be among the first to see Santa. 

But other children, many of them, 
in fact, hundreds of them, had had the 
very same idea. So when Sammy and 
Susan ran up the long flight of stairs, 
thinking it would take less time than 
to ride up on the elevator, they found 
a line of children a mile long winding 
in and out throughout the gaily lighted 
store, everyone of them waiting to see 
Santa and to drop his letter into one 
of Santa’s big bags. 

Patiently, Sammy and Susan took 
their place in the line and patiently 
they trudged along until it came their 
turn to speak to Santa. Sammy’s eyes 
were popping out of his head with 
excitement and Susan was so happy 
that she ran straight into Santa's arms 
and gave him a big hug. 

“Well, hello, there,” said Santa. “I 
guess here is a fine boy with his little 
sister.” Then Santa chuckled and little 
creases came and went about his kindly, 
smily eyes. 

Sammy forgot all the things he had 
planned to ask of Santa for himself. 
The air was full of the spirit of Christ- 
mas and every one was so happy that 
Sammy threw his arms about Santa's 
neck and whispered something in his 
ear. 

“Yes, yes,” said Santa. “I know, I 
know. It must have rooms and furni- 
ture and a porch.” 

Little Susan, not be outdone, caught 
Sammy's zest and clung tight to Santa’s 
right arm and whispered a big secret 
in his right ear. Whatever the secret 
was no one knew but Susan and Santa. 
But it must have had a lot of different 
parts to it for Santa kept questioning 
Susan again and again. Then he looked 
at Sammy again measuring the length 
of Sammy’s arms with his eyes and 
chuckling as if to say, “Well, you're a 
pretty small boy to handle a big fishing 
rod but Ill not forget.” Then he 
chuckled and laughed again and patted 
both children on their heads and said, 
“Tell your mother and daddy that they 
have as thoughtful a pair of children 
as I've found any place and that they'd 
better leave the door open a crack on 
Christmas eve just in case’— 

Santa never did get a chance to finish 
his sentence for Sammy and Susan were 
so excited that they took to their heels 
and ran out of the store as fast as ever 
their legs could carry them and straight 
home to tell Daddy and Mother all 
about Santa Claus and their secrets. 


ever 
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A CHRISTMAS WISH Louise D. Tessin 


CHRISTMAS WISH. 
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WISH THAT 


|} COULD SEE OLD SAN-TA |CLAUS SOME DAY 


JOL-LY LIT-TLE ROCK-ING HORSE WITH STUB-BY MANE, A CHOO CHOO TRAIN, AN AER-O- PLANE. 
X-MAS TREE THATS BEAU-TI- FUL WITH TIN-SEL GLINT AND POP.CORN BALLS AND PEP-PER- MINT. 
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T. create the atmosphere for this 
activity, every child should be familiar 
with the book, The Christ Child by 
Maud and Miska Petersham. The 
cover picture, repeated in the text, is 
exquisite. These artists have told the 
Christmas story with its radiant star 
and the Baby in the manger, using the 
exact words of Matthew and Luke in 
all their loveliness; and the Petersham 
animal illustrations are classic. Their 
interpretation of the manger scene 
reminds us of that Twelfth Century 
Carol: 


strong and good, 
in a stable rude, 
beasts around Him 


Jesus our brother, 

Was humbly born 

And the friendly 
stood, 


Jesus our brother, strong and good. 


“I,” said the donkey shaggy and brown, 
“I carried His mother up hill and down, 
I carried her safely to Bethlehem town; 
I, said the donkey, shaggy and brown. 


.* said the cow all white and red, 

gave Him my manger for His bed, 

[ gave Him my hay to pillow His 
head, 

I,’ said the cow all white and red. 


“| 


‘I,’ said the sheep with curly horn, 

“I gave Him my wool for His blanket 
warm, 

He wore my coat on Christmas morn; 

I,” said the sheep with curly horn. 


“I,” said the dove the 
high, 
“Coved Him to sleep, my mate and I, 


from rafter’s 


We cooed Him to sleep, my mate 
and I; 

said the dove, from the rafters 
high. 


And every beast, by some good spell, 
In the stable dark was glad to tell, 
Of the gift he gave Immanuel, 

The gift he gave Immanuel. 


And, from this carol it is so easy 
to suggest a CHRISTMAS TREE 
FOR THE BIRDS. materials 


needed for this activity insure CLASS 
INTEREST; because so many of them 
can be brought from home. How a 
child likes to furnish something. Then 
of course home interest is immediately 
secured. Beside a not too-big a tree, 


MATERIALS NEEDED include: 


cranberries 
popped corn 
flour 

honey 


ALICE HAWTHORNE 


gingerbread stars 
empty grapefruit 
nuts 

grain 

crumbs of bread 
suet 

apples 

darning needles 
ball of string 
red tarlatan 
angel tree ornament 
art paper for chains 


tub of dirt 


halves 


The class may be divided into several 
work groups; so that the whole activ- 
ity may be completed in a few days. 
First Groupe: String garlands of cran- 
berries. 

SECOND GrouP: String ropes of pop- 
corn. 

THIRD Group: Cut and _ sew little 


stockings of red tarlatan to hold 
the honey cakes. 


FouRTH Group: Make little cakes 
of honey mixed in flour. Dry 
these. 

FirTH Group: Put handles of string 
on empty grapefruit halves by 


which to hang them on the tree. 


SixtH Group: Pour melted suet in 
the grapefruit shells; and while 
the suet is still warm and soft, add 
crumbs of bread, bird seed or 
chick grain, and a few chopped 
nuts. 


The entire six groups join in mak- 
ing paper chains. All the children 
in trimming the tree which is 
placed in a tub of dirt out of doors. 
A stepladder is needed for the cere- 
mony of putting the angel ornament 
on the very tiptop of the tree. 

The paper chains are hung among 
branches of the tree, then the gay 
garlands of cranberries, finally the long 
ropes of popcorn. The little stockings 
of honey cakes and the grapefruit shells 
complete the feast for the birds. 

If this activity is a success, more than 
one family Christmas tree, when taken 
down after Christmas, will be turned 


into A BIRDS CHRISTMAS TREE. 


join 
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A Christmas Tree for the Birds 


A CREATIVE GROUP ACTIVITY 


Directions for making Angel Orna- 
ment: 


Fold 


In case it seems best not to buy a 
silver angel ornament for the tree, an 
angel pattern is presented here. Make 
a double angel by using a folded piece 
of silver or white paper. Fasten the 
open side in two or three places with 
transparent Scotch tape, leaving the 
bottom open to slide over the top of 
the tree. 

During the Activity or just before 
it is started, favorite Christmas stories 
may be told or read and carols may 
be sung or played on a victrola or 
listened to over the radio. A partial 
reference list is given. 


STORIES —- OLD FAvorITES 
Tilly's Christmas— Louisa) May 
Alcott. 
Piccola — Nora A. Smith. 
Golden Cobwebs —- Sara Cone Bry- 
ant. 


In the Great Walled Country 
Raymond M. Alden. 
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Why the Chimes Rang — Raymond 
M. Alden. 

The Fir Tree — Hans Andersen. 

The Little Match Girl — Hans 
Andersen. 

Cratchit’s Christmas Dinner— 
Charles Dickens. 

The Story of Gretchen — Maud 
Lindsay. 

The Other Wise Man — Van Dyke. 


A CHRISTMAS BIBLIOGRAPHY 


The Christ Child— Maud and 
Miska Petersham. 

Once on Christmas — Dorothy 
Thompson. 

Christmas Stories and Plays — Ada 
M. Skinner (especially read 
Cosette’s Christmas Eve). 

The Children’s Book of Christmas 
Stories — edited by Asa Don 
Dickinson and Ada M. Skinner. 

\ Book of Christmas Stories for 
Children — edited by Maude 
Owens Walters. 

The Way to Christmas — Sawyer. 

Yuletide in Many Lands — Pringle. 

A Book of Stories Old and New — 
selected by Alice Dalgliesh. 


FAVORITE CAROLS 


Silent Night, Holy Night. 

We Three Kings of Orient Are. 

Come All Ye Faithful. 

Joy to the World. 

It Came Upon the Midnight Clear. 

Away in a Manger. 

Cradle Song — There's a Song in the 
Air. 

The First Noel. 


FAVORITE PICTURES 


Sistine Madonna — Raphael. 

Holy Night — Correggio. 

The Arrival of the Shepherds — 
Lerolle. 

The Adoration of the Shepherds — 


Bouguereau. 


A MINIATURE TREE FOR THE BIRDS 


Miniatures of all kinds are a fad 
today. Many children have collections 
of tiny china animals, birds, dolls, what- 
not. This activity might lead to min- 
lature trees, just a tiny sprig, a tiny 
branch of fir planted in a little bowl, 
decorated with tiny  bright-colored 
chains. And dotted with drops of suet, 
sprinkled with crumbs and seeds. 

May this activity mirror some of the 
lovely spirit emphasized in the hearts 
of little children at this unquestionably 
most beloved season. The following 
poem says its beautifully. 


of suet 
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» seeds, etc 


— half of grapefruit 


*CHRISTMAS MORNING 
By ELIZABETH MApox ROBERTS 


If Bethlehem were here today, 
Or this were very long ago, 
There wouldn't be a winter time 

Nor any cold or snow. 


I'd run out through the garden gate, 
And down along the pasture walk; 
And off beside the cattle barns 
I'd hear a kind of gentle talk. 


I'd move the heavy iron chain 
And pull away the wooden pin; 
I'd push the door a little bit 
And tiptoe very softly in. 


The pigeons and the yellow hens 
And all the cows would stand away; 
Their eyes would open wide to see 
A lady in the manger hay, 


If this were very long ago 
And Bethlehem were here today. 


And Mother'd hold my hand and 


smile — 


grapefrvit ba 


garlands of 
cranberries 


— popped corn ropes 


garlands of 
Cranberries 


ropes of popcorn 


gurlands of 
cranberries 


I mean the lady would — and she 
Would take the woolly blankets off 
Her little boy so I could see. 


His shut-up eyes would be asleep, 
And he would look like our John, 

And he would be all crumpled too, 
And have a pinkish color on. 


I'd watch his breath go in and out. 
His little clothes would all be white. 
I'd slip my finger in his hand 
To feel how he could hold it tight. 


And she would smile and say, “Take 
care, 
The mother, Mary, would, “Take 
care, 
And I would kiss his little hand 
And touch his hair. 


While Mary put the blankets back 
The gentle talk would soon begin. 
And when Id tiptoe softly out 
I'd meet the wise men going in. 
*From “Under The Tree,” copyright, 1922, 


1930. By permission of The Viking Press, 
Inc., New York. 
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Cherry Blossom Land 


MARY OCTAVIA DAVIS and LAVELLE STUBBLEFIELD SCHOLZ 
I. How WE BEGAN. B. Picture Show. 
The upper grades were having a flower parade. Each 1. The picture show was in two reels. Six chil- 
room had one entry, suggestive of what they were study- dren were responsible for each reel. The reels 
ing at that time. This class entered a Japanese doll were: Japan — In Song and Story and Strange 
family riding in a rickshaw. In the discussions on cos- Things to See in Pagoda Land. Children drew 
tumes and customs the study of Japan was begun and the pictures for the reels. Showing the reels 
the following material gathered. they told where, what, and why about each 
I]. ArMs. picture. 


A. Teacher. (a). Subjects: Fish kites, moon gates, river 


1. To launch a new unit of study. 
2. To encourage group work. 
3. To develop learning skills. 


junks, cricket pets, prayer bells, straw 
raincoats and eating with chopsticks. 


B. Children. IV. CorrRELATION. 
1. To acquire new information. 
2. To work independently and collectively on a A. Reading. a . . 
problem. 1. Unit and individual reading of stories and poems 
II]. PROCEDURE. for information, pleasure and background build- 
A. Class Charts. ing for original stories and poems for charts. 
1. Class charts, 28 inches by 22 inches, with draw- B. Language. 
ings and stories, and tests to be supplied by both eval 
teacher and pupils were decided on. Charts 2. Using new words in sentences and choosing 
later to be bound in a large book. caida tae den 
2. Subjects for charts. 3. Written reports for sentence structure, capi- 
(a). Map of Japan. ‘ talization, and punctuation. 
(b). Map of world, showing route from San 4. Writing simple plays and speeches for programs. 
Antonio to Japan. 5. Writing invitations to programs. 
(c). Transportation in and to Japan. 
(d). Japanese and American flags. C. Arithmetic. . 
(ec). Japanese people. I. Original problems in reasoning and computation. 
(f). Inside and outside of a house. % Measuring for handwork and paper cutting. 
(g). Japanese gardens. 3. Mileage of trips and area comparisons. 
(h). Japanese occupations. D. Spelling. 
(i). Japanese games. 1. New words and their meaning. 
(j). Japanese writing and tools needed. 
(k). Silkworms and how they grow. F. Social Studies. 
(1). Samples of real silk and original silk 1. Japanese characteristics and influence of geo- 
designs. graphical limitations. 
(m). Feast of the Flags and Feast of the Dolls. 2. Imports and exports — meaning and articles 
(n). Japanese temples. traded. 
(o). Favorite Japanese stories. 3. Japanese holidays. 
(p). Illustrated songs. 
(q). New words. ; 1. “A Tea-Party,” p. 70, Songs of Childhood. 
haakama coolie 2. “Enchanted Garden,” p. 184, “Maid of Japan,” 
chopsticks — p. 129, “Pigtail,” p. 145, “Shadow Folk,” p. 135, 
— battledore in Elementary Music. 
“Yo San,” Pp. 70, “Little Turtle,” p. 177, ““Plant- 
pi tae bile ing Rice,” p. 65, in The Music Hour. 
4. riginal dances to records. 
China Clipper almonds 
locomotive alphabet G. Art-Handwork — Program Ideas. 
trailer bamboo 1. Make lanterns, fans, screens, dragons, kites. 
automobile cherry blossoms 2. Drawings for charts, picture show and note- 
bus chrysanthemum books. 
liner crane 3. Book covers in Japanese designs. 
freight boat dragons 4. ‘Japanese garden in sand table. 
sampan carp 5. Plant bulbs in shallow dishes. 
junk kite 6. Dress Japanese doll for primary room. 
lantern mulberry 7. Make block prints using cork, eraser for potato. 
fan silk 8. Japanese exhibit. 
iris rice 9. Cook dried fruits and serve Japanese tea. 
tabi pagoda 10. Make large murals of Japanese scenes with 
geta screen chalk, or tempera paint. 
obi sayonara 11. Have a flower show to study Japanese flower 
kimono brush writing arrangements. Have programs. 
moongate pottery 12. Make puppets, theatre and properties, for giv’ 
torii water buffalo ing original plays. 


ato. 


with 
wer 


giv’ 
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Scene || — Japanese garden of pup- 
pet play. 


Handwork showing lanterns, fish kite, 
geta, torii, booklet and original draw- 
ings. 


Scene |— Japanese home of puppet 
play. 


Rickishaw with puppets for doll parade. 
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TESTS ON JAPAN 


OUTLINE TEST — OCCUPATIONS. 


Fill in the following outline: 
Fishing 
1. Where do Japanese fish? 
2. Why do Japanese eat so many fish? 
3. Why do they use fish on the farms? 
Agriculture. 
1. Do Japanese have large or small farms and 
why? 
What kind of soil is in the farm lands? 
How do they farm the hillsides? 
What do they raise to feed the silk worm? 
Name important crops raised. 
orest. 
Why do they take good care of the forests? 
Name several trees found in Japanese forests. 
What do they get from lacquer? 
What do they get from camphor? 
What do they get from bamboo? 


In 


Www 


IV. Manufacturing. 


1. What do we import from Japan? 
2. What do we send to Japan? 
3. Name cities noted for manufacturing. 


Answers to outline test. 


Fishing. 
1. In the many waters surrounding the country 
of Japan. 


2. Because they have no cattle raising areas or 
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meat packing plants so have to depend on fish- 
ing and poultry. 
3. To fertilize the ground. 
Agriculture. 
1. Small, due to size of the country. 
2. Wolcanic ash. 
3. By terracing and irrigation. 
4. Mulberry trees. 
5. Rice, tea, fruits. 
Forest. 
1. To keep soil from washing and prevent floods, 
to preserve fine woods. 
Lacquer, camphor, bamboo. 
Paint. 
Medicine. 
House material. 
anufacturing. 
Pottery, silk, tea, screens, toys, fans, umbrellas. 
Cotton, flour machinery, automobiles. 
Tokio and Kyoto. 


B. TRUE AND FALSE TEST. 


Put Yes if true and No if false. 
Japan is in the Atlantic Ocean. 
Japanese houses have paper walls. 
A coolie is a working man. 

Rice grows in water. 
Silkworms live on fig leaves. 
Fujiyama is the largest city. 
Japanese write with a brush. 
A junk is a Japanese boat. 


ss LN 


Curio Store for number work. Make mimeograph copies. 
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9. Japanese boys celebrate the Feast of Flags. 
10. Japanese girls wear kimonos. 


Answers to true and false test. 


1. No. 6. No. 
2. Yes. 7. Yes. 
8. Yes. 
4. Yes. 9. Yes. 
5. No. 10. Yes. 


C. MULTIPLE CHOICE. 
Draw a line under the right answer. 
1. A Japanese game is (jacks, battledore, marbles). 
2. Japanese eat with (spoon, chopsticks, knife). 
3. In Japan they ride in (cars, busses, jinrickshaws). 
4. Silk worms eat leaves from (fig, mulberry, cherry) 
trees. 
5. A Japanese house is made of (bamboo, brick, con- 
crete). 
6. The sacred mountain of Japan is (Shasta, Fuji- 
yama, Pike’s Peak). 
7. A flat boat used in rice fields and canals is called 
a (canoe, sampan, liner). 
Japanese manufacture (pottery, cars, machinery). 


Answers to Multiple Choice Test. 


(oe) 


battledore 5. bamboo 
2. chopsticks 6. Fujiyama 
3. jinrickshaw 7. sampan 
4. mulberry 8. pottery 


D. FILLING IN BLANKs TEST. 
Fill in the blanks from the words below: 


coolie torii 
geta floor 
chrysanthemums rice 
chopsticks tea 
battledore cocoon 


es . works in the rice fields. 

2. Japanese eat with 

3. Japanese people sleep on the . = 

4. The wooden clogs Japanese wear in the street are 


Si is a Japanese game. 
6. . are flowers that grow in Japan. 
A is a river temple. 
8. ZrOws 1n water. 
9. Japanese drink 
10. Silkworms spin 
1. coolie 6. chrysanthemums 
2. chopsticks 7. tori 
3. floor 8. rice 
4. geta g. tea 
5. battledore 10. cocoon 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 
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Tea room made by second grade. 


Campbell, Helen L.: Little Metzu, the Japanese Boy (David 
McKay), Revised Edition. 

Lanes, M. A. L.: Toward the Rising Sun (Ginn). 

Chance, Lulu Maud: Little Folk of Many Lands (Ginn). 

Perkins, Lucy: Japanese Twins (Houghton Mifflin). 

Scantlebury, E. E.: Little World Children (Ginn). 

Piper, W.: Children of Many Lands (Platt and Munk). 

Sindelar, Joseph C.: Nixie Bunny in Far-away Land (Beck- 
ley Cardy). 

Thompson: Our Neighbors Near and Far (Harr Wagner). 

Hader: Picture Book of Travel (Macmillan). 

Perdue: Child Life in Other Lands (Rand McNally). 

Fox: How the World Rides (Scribners). 

Yule: In Kimono Land (Rand McNally). 

Headley, E. A.: How Other People Travel (Rand Mc- 
Nally). 

Latimore, Eleanor Frances: Little Pear (Harcourt Brace). 

Mulets, Lenore Elizabeth: Little People of Japan (A. 
Flanagan). 

Perdue, Avis H.: 
Nally). 

Sugimoto and Austin: With Taro and Hans in Japan 
(Frederick A. Stokes). 

Wiese, Kurt: Liang and Lo (Doubleday and Doran). 

Willieton, Theresa T.: Japanese Fairy Tales (Rand Mc- 
Nally). 

McDonald and Dalrymple: 
Brown). 


How Other Children Live (Rand Mc- 


Ume San in Japan 
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Tux busy primary teacher has 
very little time for searching out 
Christmas materials; so here is a list of 
poems, stories, and songs (with their 
sources) for her to choose from for the 
Christmas work. 


POEMS FOR PRIMARY CHILDREN: 


A BIRTHDAY GIFT 
What can I give him, 


Poor as | am? 
If I were a shepherd 
I would bring a lamb, 
If I were a wise man 
I would do my part,— 
Yet what I can I give him, 
I give my heart. 


—Christina Rossetti. 


SANTA CLAUS 


He conies in the night! He comes in 
the night! 
He softly, silently comes; 
While the little brown heads on the 
pillows so white 
Are dreaming of bugles and drums. 


He cuts through the snow like a ship 
through the foam, 
While the white flakes around him 
whirl; 
Who tells him I know not, but he 
finds the home 
Of each good little boy and girl. 


His sleigh it is long, and deep, and wide; 
It will carry a host of things, 
While dozens of drums hang over the 


side, 
With the sticks sticking under the 
strings. 
And yet not the sound of a drum is 
heard, 


Not a bugle blast is blown, 
As he mounts to the chimney - top like 
a bird, 
And drops to the hearth like a stone. 


The little red stockings he silently fills, 
Till the stockings will hold no more; 
The bright little sleds for the great 
snow hills 
Are quickly set down on the floor. 
Then -Santa Claus mounts to the roof, 
And glides to his seat in the sleigh; 
Not the sound of a bugle or drum is 
heard 


As he noiselessly gallops away. 


—Unknown. 


By ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


SANTA CLAUS 


Old Santa Claus puts on his cap 

And buckles it under his chin. 

He laughs and sings as he fills his sack 
And straps it over his sturdy back. 
“Tl crowd all I can within, 

For girls and boys, such pretty toys— 
I've dolls and drums and sugar-plums, 
For all little girls and boys.” 


Old Santa has reindeer brown 

And a sleigh with silver bells. 

He rides over all the roofs in town 

And stops at the chimney and rattles 
down 

And this pleasant story tells;— 

“Christmas is here, with gladsome cheer, 

And here are toys for girls and boys — 

I've dolls and drums and sugar-plums, 

For all little girls and boys.” 


—Anonymous 


Other excellent Christmas poems for 
little children are the following: 


From Poems of Today, published by 
Grosset & Dunlap, Inc., New York 
are: 

“The Brown Birds,” by Eleanor Far- 
jeon. 

“The Squirrels’ Christmas,” by Win- 
ifred Howard. 


“Christmas Carol,” by Elizabeth 
Coatsworth. 
“In the Week When Christmas 


Comes,” by Eleanor Farjeon. 


From Sung Under the Silver Um- 
brella, published by The Macmillan 
Co., New York are: 

“A Christmas Carol,” by Gilbert K. 
Chesterton. 


“Not Every Child” and “Earth and 
Sky,” by Eleanor Farjeon. 


“Ex Ore Infantium,” 
Thompson. 


by 


Francis 


“A Christmas Prayer,” by George 
MacDonald. 

“The Waits,” by M. Nightingale. 

“Christmas Morning,” by Elizabeth 
Madox Roberts. 

“Cradle Hymn,” by Martin Luther. 


“A Christmas Folk-Song,” by Lizette 
Woodworth Reese. 


From All Through the Year,*by An- 
nette Wynne are: 


“Christmas is Such a Busy Time for 
Toys.” 


“To Santa.” 
“The Toymaker.” 
“After the Christmas Party.” 
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AT CHRISTMAS TIME SAVE TIME 


From The Posy Ring, published by 
Houghton, Mifflin Co., Chicago, are: 

“The Christmas Trees,” by Mary F. 
Butts. 

“A Visit From St. Nicholas,” by 
Clement C. Moore. 

“I Saw Three Ships’— Old Carol. 

“Christmas Song,” by Lydia Avery 
Coonley Ward. 

“Cradle Hymn,” by Isaac Watts. 

“The Christmas Holly,” by Eliza 
Cook. 

From The Picture Book of Poetry is 
“Christmas Gifts,’ by Marjorie Bar- 
rows. 

From The Pointed People, by Rachel 
Lyman Field is “For Christmas.” 

From Little Folk Lyrics, by Frank 
Dempster Sherman is “A Real Santa 
Claus.” 


WHY DO BELLS FOR CHRISTMAS 
RING? 


Why do bells for Christmas ring? 

Why do little children sing? 

Once a lovely, shining star, 

Seen by shepherds from afar, 

Gently moved until its light 

Made a manger’s cradle bright. 

There a darling baby lay, 

Pillowed soft upon the hay, 

And its mother sang and smiled, 

“This is Christ, the holy child!” 

Therefore bells for Christmas ring, 

Therefore little children sing. 
—Eugene Field 


STORIES FOR PRIMARY GRADES: 


The Christ Child from the Gospels. 
Illustrated by Maud and Miska Peters 
ham. 

Christmas Time, by Esther M. 
Schenk — published by Lyons & Car- 
nahan, Chicago. 

The Christmas Story, arranged by 
Annie S. Cameron — published by 
Lyons & Carnahan, Chicago, New York. 

“The Little Engine That Could” — 
Retold from The Pony Engine, by 
Mabel C. Bragg. 

“The Magic Curtain” (Santa and 
the Cat) from Public School Method 
— Vol. I. 

“Squeaky and the Scare Box,” by 
Georgene Faulkner from The Story 
Lady's Christmas Stories. 

“The Rag Doll's Christmas,” by Car- 
olyn S. Bailey. 

“The Kitten That Wanted to Be a 
Christmas Present,” by Daisy Plymp- 
ton. 

“Mrs. Goose’s Christmas Tree,” by 
Miriam Clark Potter from American 
Childhood, December, 1939. 
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“The Silver Cones,” from Educated 
by Story Telling, by Cather. 

“The Pine Tree’—(Adapted) Hans 
Christian Andersen. 

“The Four Wishes’— Danish Fairy 
Tale. 

“The Little Blue Dishes’ — Author 
unknown. 

“The Lights on the Christmas Tree,” 
by Florence Page. 

“The Golden Cobwebs” — Old Folk 
Tale. 

“Mrs. Goose's Christmas Package” — 
Potter from American Childhood, De- 
cember, 1938. 

“Don’t Open Till Christmas” - 
Potter from American Childhood, 
December, 1940. 

“Fairy Befana’s Spell’ — Christmas 
legend from Spain. 


SONGS FOR PRIMARY CHILDREN: 

From Sing A Song, published by 
Ginn & Co. 

“Shepherd, Tell Us,” by Gretchen 
Murray. 

“I Saw Three Ships” — English Folk 
Tune. 

“Busy Santa Claus,” by Mabel Car- 
oline Bjornstad. 

“The Talking Doll,” by Ethel Crown- 
inshield. 

“Christmas Bells,” by Susanna 
Myers. 

“On Christmas Day,” by Mary 
Smith. 

“Christmas Trees,” by Hope Ann 
Rhodes. 


From Listen and Sing, published by 
Ginn & Co. 
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“Christmas Morning,” by Marion 
Flexner and Dorothy Clark. 

“Christmas Time,” by Ethel Crown- 
inshield. 

From The Music Hour, published by 
Silver, Burdett & Co. 

“Christmas Stockings,” by Agnes 
Choate Wilson and W. Otto Miessner. 

“Christmas Bells,” by Eleanor Smith. 

From Songs of Childhood, published 
by Ginn & Co. 

“Christmas Day,” by Mary Root 
Kern. 

“Christmas Eve,” by Ruth McConn 
Spencer. 

From Progressive Music Series — 
Vol. I — Published by Silver, Burdett 
& Co. 

“O Christmas Tree,” by Nina B. 
Hartford. 


Christmas Toys 


MARGUERITE GODE 


SPOOL CHRISTMAS TREE 


1. A Spool Christmas Tree is easy to make if you find spools of proper size. Cut off one end of spool and mount as 


snown. Paint with calcimine or silver and gold paint. Small silver stars pasted on blue or green tree prove effective. 
These trees are nice for table decoration. 


HOBBY HORSE 


2. A Hobby Horse to pull around made out of wood, cut with a coping saw, 
glued to a wooden base with spool wheeels. Simple, isn't it? Paint as gay as you like. 


DANCING SANTA CLAUS 


3. This dancing Santa Claus may be made out of heavy cardboard or thin wood. 
If made out of wood, a coping saw and enamel paint will be a part of the working 
equipment needed. Arms and legs may be joined with extra long brads. The paste- 
board figure should have a suit and face of paper which has been painted and pasted 
on. Strings attached will make the jolly old fellow dance. 


Fasten arms 
and legs on back 
of body 
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December Art Suggestions 


By LOUISE D. TESSIN 


Dicemser is here again with its 
busy days of making things that will 
give happiness to others. And while 
most of us live in climates where 
December means snow and ice, let us 
pause to reflect what December means 
to the lands south of us, the lands we 
are studying with increased interest. In 
Uruguay it is the sunniest time of the 
year, with fruits ripening and flowers 
over every hill and plain. But of 
course, they celebrate Christmas day 
just as we do, with all the joy and 
ceremony our homes and churches keep 
festive. 

Here are some interesting facts about 
Uruguay. Montevideo is a very beau- 
tiful, clean and prosperous city. Its 
homes and public buildings are modern 
and very fine. It abounds with lovely 
parks. One of the parks claims over 
800 The trees and flowers are 
those of both temperate and tropical 
zones. 

Uruguay has an ideal climate. The 
temperature does not go below 35° in 
winter, and its summer weather is tem- 
pered by breezes from the Atlantic. It 
has beautiful white beaches and lovely 
seaside resorts that are frequented by 
people from Brazil and Argentina as 
well as the native people of Uruguay. 
There are miles of beautiful drives in 
the parks and along the beaches. In- 
stead of board walks, they have cement 
promenades at the beaches. Concerts 
are the usual thing in the parks. There 
are also many zoos. In fact, there is a 
picturesque animal cemetery in one of 
the parks. This was founded by a 
wealthy man who once owned one of 
the zoos. He was so fond of all his 
animals that, as each died, he had it 
buried in a separate grave with an ap- 
propriate stone carving placed over it. 
Now the cemetery and zoo is a part of 
one of the city parks. 

Uruguay is the smallest of the 
twenty Latin American countries, but 
it ranks 13th in population, and 7th 
in volume of exports. It has many 
kinds of manufacturing. Coal and oil 
are still imported, but electrical power 
is being developed. Its chief products 
are wheat, corn, oats, linseed, tobacco 
and olives. Montevideo is one of the 
world’s largest diamond markets. Mon- 
tevideo also has a very fine university. 
It has an excellent form of government 
with laws governing the health of its 
people, old age pension, child welfare, 
free medical care for the poor, worker's 
housing, minimum wage and eight-hour 
days of labor. 


roses. 


Uruguay has undertaken a great 
tree-planting campaign to make up for 
its present deficiency of wooded land. 
fier native trees are eucalyptus, pine, 
acacia and palms. It has fine roads for 
bus and motor travel, and excellent rail- 
road and boat facilities. 

Let us look at the maps of Uruguay 
in this issue. Each month brings with 
it new drawing problems related to the 
different countries. It would be lots of 
fun to make a relief map of Uruguay. 
But first you must study the rivers, 
mountains and seacoast of the country. 
Upon investigation you may find that 
boundaries and names vary in place 
and spelling. This is very true of many 
of the South American countries. The 
work may be done on a large piece of 
heavy wall board, using a mixture of 
soft paper towels (torn in tiny bits) 

a modeling medium. 
The work should be put in a cool place 
until it is absolutely dry. Then paint 
it in poster paints. A coat of clear 
shellac will preserve the surface from 
soil. 

A very large map of Uruguay may 
be drawn on scratch paper. Sections 
can be traced from this upon white 
drawing paper. Each child can then 
draw into his section such industry, 
natural resources or gay beach sports 
as he desires. Then mount all the sec- 
tions upon the original sketch. 

There are many new and old books 
published that contain fascinating infor- 
mation about the South American coun- 
tries. We will mention the names of 
such books from time to time.* 


DECEMBER CALENDAR 
(Page I1) 


Now let us look at the calendar for 
this month. Perhaps we can glean from 
this suggestions for a border for your 
room. Each child may paint a branch 
of Christmas tree and decorate it with 
candles and ornaments. Put these all 
together, and it makes a very festive 
garland over the black-board. The 
tree branch should be placed at about 
the same height on all the papers. 


CHRISTMAS STATIONERY 
(Page 35) 


Let us decorate a box of stationery 


for some one. The design may be a 
sprig of holly, a tiny boat on the waves, 
a spray of flowers or a Christmas angel. 
Make your sketch in color first. Then 
make a careful tracing on tissue paper. 


From this, trace all there is of one colo: 
upon a piece of very light weight sten 
cil paper. Each color should be traced 
upon a separate piece of stencil paper. 
However, when one has become more 
skilled, two colors can be cut on a 
single sheet of stencil paper to conserve 
paper, and if the colors are far enough 
apart. Trace all parts VERY care- 
fully, and cut carefully. 

A round stencil brush is best, but a 
short flat bristle or camel's hair brush 
will also do. The color must be almost 
dry the brush. The illustrations 
show more than one color on a stencil 
pape., and the steps of application are 
numbered. Each stencil paper is exact- 
ly as large as the card to be decorated. 
Be sure to match the edges up carefully 
when applying the color, so the whole 
thing will register when finished. 

If little discrepancies occur in the 
work, these may be touched up by hand 
with a fine brush immediately, while 
the color is fresh. Or little lines or 
spots can be added after the work is 
through to give additional colored de- 
tail — see line about neck and hem of 
dress. 

The best stencil paper to use is the 
light weight white, which is transpar- 
ent. There is also a transparent very 
light weight yellow which can be bought 
by the yard and cut into small pieces. 

Soak the brush with color first and 
brush it almost dry before applying the 
color. After that, just touch the brush 
to the color as additional cards are 
made. This method of decoration per- 
mits of mass production in a limited 
time. 


CHRISTMAS CUT-OUTS 
(Page 31) 


Here we have a page of simple and 
effective angel figures. As shown, they 
are designed as mantel decorations, to 
be cut out of wood and painted in oil 
colors. Be sure to sandpaper all edges 
smooth. Give entire figure a coat of 
plain white paint first as a filler. When 
dry, trace on all details lightly. 

Hair may be yellow with deeper yel- 
low accents, or tan with brown accents. 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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URUGUAY 


Louise D. Tessin 


The divisions of Uruguay are called departments 
instead of states or territories. There are nineteen 
departments. Uruguay is the smallest of all the South 
American republics, and one of the most progressive. 
Uruguay is a little larger than our state of Washington. 
It has a little over 2,000,000 inhabitants. About one- 
third of these live in and about Montevideo. 


Uruguay is a country of low rolling plains. Very few 
of the mountains reach 2,000 feet high. It is almost 
treeless, except along the streams. The soil is black 
and very fertile. Most of the land is grazing land. The 
greatest herds are sheep, then cattle and horses. Wool 
leads in export value. There are some eight million 
cattle in Uruguay and twice as many sheep. Hides and 
frozen, chilled and cured beef rank second in exports. 
About one-fifth of the workers of Montevideo are em- 
ployed in the meat houses, tire factories and textile mills. 


ARGENTINA BRAZIL 


The plains are rich with grass and wild flowers. Only 
6‘* of the land surface is cultivated. Uruguay raises 


GUAR., wheat, corn, flaxseed, oats, barley, grapes and fine 
v fruits. It exports nutria furs, seal skins and whale oil. 

vig Over half of the days of the year are sunny. The 
? rainfall is well proportioned and dependable. Spring is 
from October through November, summer is December 
ARTIGAS to March, autumn is in April and May, and winter from 

June to September. 
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A CHRISTMAS GIFT 


CARDBOARD 
PATTERN 
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AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Louise D. Tessin 


This little cook-book- 
scrap-book may be 
hand decorated or the 
design on the cover 
may be cut from some 
colored picture. 


Cut illustrated reci- 
pes from various 
home magazines. Pre- 
pare pages for the 
book, as— 1. Rule 
line — X, very lightly 
down the left hand side of all the pages. With 
the aid of a cardboard pattern, rule the border 
line about the pages. The spacing is measured 
between X and O. X is one-half inch in from 
Z. Mount recipes in a well-balanced manner as — 2. 


Decorate the cover. Mark points along line — X, where holes will be 
punched for lacing. Assemble all the pages and the covers. Hold 
them together securely, by pasting them to each other lightly along 
left edge. Punch holes with a nail and hammer — 3. 


4 — Lace together with colored string. Tie in loop at top so cook 
book may be hung on nail. 


5 — This shows detail for lacing. 


Use colored construction paper for covers. This may be plain or 
decorated as explained in the November number of this magazine. 
The design may be done directly upon this. Or it may be mounted 
upon two or three various colored papers and then pasted upon the 
cover — 4. 
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CHRISTMAS CUT-OUTS Louise D. Tessin 


18 INCHES 


Design simple figures 


like these to be cut out 
of three ply board or 
lumber, inch thick, | 
inches wide and 18 inch- 
es lona. 

The scale shown here 
is 4 inch equals | inch. 
These figures may be en- 
larged by the squaring- 
off method. That is, draw 
vertical and horizontal 
lines over the figures to 
mark them into ¥/2 inch 


squares. Then, upon 
scratch paper, mark off 
as many squares, but 


make these inch squares. 
Draw into the large 


squares what you see in 
inthe corresponding 
small squares. 

These figures make 


beautiful mantel decora- 
tions. See directions for D 


details. 
18 INCHES 4 TeSSIN 
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PICTURE MAP OF URUGUAY 
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CHRISTMAS CANDLE HOLDER Louise D. Tessin 
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CHRISTMAS STATIONERY Louise D. Tessin 


2 FLOWER PALE PINK 2 


MIX FLESH COLOR OF WHITE POSTER PAINT WITHA 
TOUCH OF RED-ORANGE 


Here is a gift you can make for yourselt — a outside edge of each, cutting toward the center 
box of decorated Christmas note papers. And to prevent color from collecting under the stencil 
the method is, stenciled, a quick el peso way to aper. Do one step at a time on all the sheets 
get professional results. The paper, with its oa starting the next. Wipe off any paint 
fine colored border, is to be had at the dime that may collect under the stencil with a soft 
stores. cloth. Lay the stencil face down, on a piece of 

Use clear water colors or poster paints. The clean newspaper while wiping off the paint. This 
latter must not be used thick. Stencil from the will insure clean crisp work for each operation. 


FLOWER CENTER 
DEEP 


Pink 


HAIR ANO EVES 


8 


REO- 
ORANGE 
CANDLE 


4 


WINGS DEEP PINK 
3 


NECK 
DEEPER FLESH 
Coton 


DEEP YELLOW ‘ 


STAR 


b 


DEEP YWELLOW 
STAR 6 


ON ANOTHER SHEET CUT THE DRESS, NOSE , MOUTH 
AND LEAVES 
i DRESS LIGHT BLUE J, NOSE PINK 10 
in MOUTH RED-ORANGE 11, LEAVES BRIGHT GREEN 12 
t 


FLAT 
CAMELS HAIR 
BRUSH 


Louise 
Tessin 


TINTS ARE MADE BY MIXING WHITE WITH ANY COLOR 


, A FACE 
FLESH cotorn 1 
LEGS 
STENCIL 
BRUSH 
5 
YELLOW 
STAR FLAME 7 
BROWN 
OR 
BLACK 
‘ “ 
| 
§ 
YELLOW 
| STAR > 
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DECEMBER ART SUGGESTIONS 
(Continued from Page 28 ) 


If the dress is to be light blue, make the 
wings pale pink, or just the reverse ar- 
rangement. Accents or character marks 
are painted in the same color as the 
area, but a darker tone. 

The finished article may be given a 
coat of clear varnish to make the sur- 
face less sensitive to soil. Cover the 
braces at the base with Christmas 
greens to hide them. The braces may 
be painted green. 

The cuts in the top of the brace and 
base of the figures are the thickness of 
the wood used. These decorations may 
also be made of heavy cardboard, and 
painted in poster paints. In this case, 
use a scale of 1/4 inch equals !/4 inch. 

These little figures may be used for 
Christmas card decorations. When 
enlarged to a scale of 1/4 inch equals 
114, inches they become life size. If 
in some chosen medium, the tips of the 
wings are too fragile, simply turn the 
wings so the tips touch the garment, 
and your design will be firm and strong. 


CHRISTMAS CANDLE HOLDER 
(Page 34) 


What a festive decoration for a 
Christmas party! And just see how 
easy and inexpensive it is to make. 

1. Drive a one-inch fine nail into the 


top of a clothespin. A stick cut from 
ordinary packing box may also be used. 
The sharp edges should be whittled and 
sandpapered smooth, especially at the 
section for the neck. 

2. Model a head about the top of 
the stick. Use a clay that dries hard. 
The top of the head should be slightly 
flat. 

3. Secure the lower end of the stick 
or clothespin in a lump of clay, and 
set away to dry. 

4. Cut a scratch paper pattern for 
the dress. The greater the circumfer- 
ence at the base, the greater part of a 
circle is needed. When the pattern is 
satisfactory, cut a colored construction 
paper dress accordingly. If the base 
is to be scalloped, mark out the latter 
on the back side of the paper, and cut. 
The base may be cut with a pinking 
Or, borders may be marked 
upon the right side of the paper with 
a compass. Irregular borders may be 
painted on free hand. It is best to dec- 
orate the dress while the paper is flat. 

5. Paint the face with poster paints. 
When dry, attach hair. 

6. Shows the pattern for the hair, 
cut from thin colored paper. Other 
types of material may be used. Attach 
the dress. Add tinted and decorated 
wings. Add arms. The hands overlap 
so as to make them extend beyond the 
surface of the dress. 


SC1ISSOTS. 
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Bunny- Bulbs for Your Christmas Tree 


By AGNES CHOATE WONSON 


Ask dad for several worn-out, worthless electric light 


little Bunny-bulbs will look very jolly on your tree. 


Hold a lighted match to the head of 
the nail to heat it. While hot, press 
a small Christmas candle over the nail. 
Now add the paper crown about the 
top of the head. Never let the candle 
burn down to the paper crown. 


A CHRISTMAS WISH SONG 
(Page 19) 


the thought and wishes of every little 
boy and girl. Perhaps we can write a 
letter to Santa Claus containing a wish 
for certain things we would like him to 
bring to someone we think very deserv- 
ing. 


A CHRISTMAS GIFT 
(Page 30) 


And here is a gift we can all make 
for mother who, indeed, is very deserv- 
ing. From magazines we can bring from 
home, we can clip enough recipes to 
fill eight or ten pages for a nice cook 
book. If we want recipes of all one 
kind, as cake, or salad, perhaps we can 
exchange with some one else to make 
up the collection. 


*Picture Geography of the World, by 
Quinn and Johst, Fr. A. Stokes, N. Y. City, 
Pub. Good Neighbors, by Hubert Herring, 
Yale Univ. Press, New Haven, Conn. New 
World Neighbors (series), D. C. Heath and 
Co., Boston, Mass. 


bulbs. Ask mother for a few old kid gloves. First, tie loops 
of red or green tinsel cord around the “neck” of each bulb, 
so they will hang. Next cut off “pairs” of fingers from the 
gloves. These are to be Bunny’s ears. Fit the pairs on each 
neck and glue firmly. With any oil paint, tempera or enamel 
sketch faces in black or dark brown, or the color of the kid 
gloves. Dabs of this same color paint may be applied to the 


back and sides of the bulbs to imitate Bunny fur. These cute 
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CHRISTMAS CARDS Sara Rehtus 


DOTTED LINES 
ARE FOL8S. IF 
Qs MADE DOUBLE, 
© THE INSIDE 
A OF THE 
ELEPHANT 
\ re) Carp MAY 
% BE USED FOR 
A VERSE 


OR INSCRIP- 
TION. 


HAVE THE 


CHILDREN 
MAKE. 
SIMILAR 
CARDS US- 
ING OTHER 
ANIMAL OR 
BIRD SHAPES. 


4, 


ke USE EITHER WHITE DRAWING 

PAPER OR COLORED Con- 
STRUCTION PAPER To MAKE 
ty, THE CHRISTMAS CARDS. 


PASTE THE 
FOOT OF THE 
STOCKING To- 
GETHER, AND 
THE TOP, AT 
THE RIGHT 
SIDE, LEAV~ 
ING AN OPENING 
TO INSERT Toys. 


ew 
nd 


USE 
Cay, 
CHRISTMAS 
COLORS. 


THE 
CHILOREN 
Mean wish 
TO MAKE 
OTHER 
Toys To 
FILL THE 
STOCK- 
ING §. 


Gi 
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NATIVITY SCENE 


MAKE PAPER 
PROPS TO M@A4KE 


FIGURES 
STAND. 


COLOR_ THE 
STAR AND 
iTS RAYS 


YELLOW - 
ORANGE, 
USING VERY 
ORANGE. 


IF PREFERRED, 
THE ENTIRE 
SCENE MAY 
BE PASTED 
ON A BACK. 
GROUND ON 
WHICH THE 
SETTING IS 
PAINTED. 
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Sara Rehtus 


SUGGESTED COLORS: 


JOSEPH 
LIGHT BROWN 
HAIR 
DARK BLUE 
ROBE 

THE VIRGIN 
LIGHT BLUE 
HEAD -DRES$ 
RED-VIOLET 
ROBE 


THE BABY 
IN WHITE 


HALOS {GoLD) 
YELLow- 
ORANGE 

STRaw 
YELLOW: BROWN 

THE MANGER 
DARK BROWN 


SKIN CotoR 
VERY LIGHT 


USE WHITE DRAWING PAPER oR 
OTHER STRONG PAPER FOR FIGURES, 
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NATIVITY SCENE Sara Rehtus 


CuT AN END FROM A CARDBOARD 
Box TO MAKE THE STABLE. 

CuT OuT AWINDOW, AND AN 
ARCHED DPOORYVAY THROUGH 
WHICH ARE SEEN THE STAR, AND 
WISE MEN APPROACHING. 


GRovUP THE = 


APPEARS BEST. 


EITHER. DRaw oe 
PASTE THE WISE 
MEN AND THE 
STAR ON A 
BACKGROUND 
WHICH 1S PLACED 
BEHIND THE. 
STABLE SO 

As TO BE 
SEEN THROUGH 
THE STABLE 
DOOR. 


MAKE OTHER ANIMALS, SHEEP 
AnD CATTLE, 'F NECESSARY 


Fn COLOR THE 
DONKEY LIGHT 
> -BROwN, 
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AT. 
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Candle Light, Candle Bright 


MARGUERITE GODE 


Canovres play an important role 
in all Yuletide festivities. As a decora- 
tive unit on the mantel, as a lighted 
symbol in the window, or as a gift for 
mother, the candle is always popular. 

Children delight in making holders 
for candles and in the upper grade art 
classes, the making of the candle itself 
is an interesting activity at this time of 
year. 

All sorts of materials contribute to 
the making of holders. Round paste- 
board containers such as oatmeal or 
salt boxes offer possibilities for attrac- 
tive gifts. If a tin shop is in the school, 
tin containers are more permanent and 
may be used by children of upper 
grades. Sharp scissors are necessary to 
cut out the pasteboard boxes and the 
work should be done slowly and care- 
fully to follow the lines of pattern 
drawn. 


After the box is cut, the inside of the 


holder may be painted. A_ spool, 
through which a large hole has been 
bored, is glued to the bottom of the box. 
The candle holder is now ready to be 
painted. More explicit directions are 
given in candle holder No. 1. 


Clay is very desirable for working 
out unique shapes of holders. Stars, 
flowers, etc., are easily modeled and 
when dry can be artisically painted. 
Simple wooden designs are success- 
fully worked out and spool combina- 
tions are found to be interesting to 


little folks. 


Candles may be purchased for a few 
pennies and added for color. 

The Christmas dinner table at home 
will appreciate its candle arrangement 
worked out by Mary or John at school. 
If any of your children wish to try 
out their abilities as candlestick makers, 
the directions given may prove help- 


ful. 


HOLDER NO. 2 — CLAY 


Several patterns may be worked out 
in clay. First, draw a design on paper. 
Lay design on thick flat slab of clay 
and cut around it. Remove paper and 
smooth clay by using a little water 
on finger. Place a medium-sized ball of 
clay in the center of the design and 
mold firmly to the base. Make a hole 
to fit the size of candle used. Paint 
holder. After the color is dry, touch 
up edges with silver or gold paint. 


HOLDER NO. 3 — WOODEN 


Three pieces of thick wood, each 
cut a shorter length, are placed one 
upon another and nailed. Bore five 
or six holes in the wood and paint. 


CANDLE HOLDER NO. ! 


To be made out of a round tin or 
pasteboard container: remove all out- 
side labels. Cut away the top and fol- 
low the lines shown below. Leave the 
bottom of the box attached. Saw off 
one end of a large spool. Bore a larger 
hole in spool and glue the wide end 
of spool to the center bottom of box. 


Paint inside of holder a soft pastel 
shade. Paint outside a darker shade. 
Calcimine paint may be used for this 
purpose. These holders make very 
appropriate units for the top of the 
school fireplace. Candles should not 
be lighted unless holder is made from 
a tin box. Tin boxes will not require a 
coat of paint. 


Spools mounted and glued together 
make attractive sticks. Larger holes 
should be bored for candles. Painted 
silver or gold, these holders will resem- 
ble the brass and pewter sticks at home 
on the fireplace. 
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EBENEZER 


MARGUERITE GODE 


Merry Christmas! 


This is station I. F. O. greeting you, and here is Ebenezer 
himself all dressed up in a red suit and a bundle of whiskers. 
Come out of that disguise Ebenezer, the children have found 
you out and are waiting for some real brain-teasers! 


And here they are— 


1. When Christmas is celebrated all over the land is there 
always snow on the ground? 


2. Name some states that usually have snowfall during the 
holiday season. 


3. Name some states that never have snowfall. 
4. Name three winter sports. 
5. Name the months of the winter season. 


In the Christmas stocking you will find some names. Pick 
out the names you would associate with the Christmas season. 


If you were to send a gift, name three things you might 
use for wrapping. 


What is wrong here? “Christmas comes twice a year.” 


The Muddle Mix (see if you can make it out): Chim- 
ney down the tumble Santa Claus. 


Name three kinds of evergreens. 

What other name does Santa Claus have? 
What is the origin of Christmas? 

How many letters in the word Christmas? 


And now we say goodbye again 

‘Twill soon be New Year's Day and then 
We'll tune our dials and listen in 

And celebrating will begin. 


— Pleasant dreams —full of sugar plums — 


From EBENEZER 
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Christmas Window Transparency By GLADYS LITTLEFIELD 


Trace this pattern on black paper. With a razor blade, remove the white parts of the middle por- 
tion of the picture. Paste a piece of thin yellow paper, yellow cellophane or a double thickness of yellow 
tissue paper behind this part of the picture. Now remove the white parts of the border with a razor 


blade. Behind this outside border paste thin blue paper. Then fasten the completed picture to a window 
or door, where the light will shine through it. 
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Busy Bears Christmas Poster 


THELMA MORELAND 


It is Christmas eve and Boots and Bumps, the Busy Bears are getting ready 
for Santa Claus. Boots, the boy bear, sits on the floor busily tying his bootees, 
while Bumps, the girl twin, perches on a stool and decorates the tree. 


Make a poster of the drawings, using a sheet of light colored oatmeal paper 
for the background. Both bears are light brown, with bright red tongues. The 
boy bear wears light blue pajamas, while the girl wears yellow, trimmed in blue. 
She stands on a green plush-covered wooden stool, and holds a red and white 
striped candy cane in one fat paw. The tree is green, of course, with gay 
colored balls, and a gold star tops the tree. The clock shelf may be light tan, 
with the clock a dark brown. White candles in blue candlesticks stand on the 


shelf. The candle flame is orange and red. The holly wreath is green with 
red berries. 


Arrange the figures in a pleasing manner. It is suggested that the shelf 
be on the wall, with the wreath nearby. If you wish, you may use the clock 
shelf for a fireplace mantel, drawing in the fireplace for a more realistic holiday 
scene. Write a little Christmas story about the poster. 
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Krek The Condor 


ALLEN CHAFFEE 


Bacex, the young condor, watched 
as his father and mother came flying 
home to the rock ledge. They flew like 
the airplanes that passed overhead, with- 
out flapping their wings. They hac 
larger wings than any other birds in 
the world. Living amid the mountain 
peaks, they needed wings that would 
carry them high and far. And they 
were huge birds. Even with wings 
folded to their sides, they would have 
measured as long as a boy is tall 

Father Condor weighed sixty pounds. 
Mother Condor weighed almost as 
much, and Krek was getting to be a 
big bird too. For young condors stay 
with their parents till they are two 
years old, and he was nearly two. 

Krek had once been just a chick that 
had hatched from an egg. The egg had 
been laid in the sand of a cave behind 
a rock ledge. And so precious was this 
one big egg that, when Mother left the 
nest, Father Condor kept the egg warm. 

The sun had sunk behind the moun- 
tains, and the cave lay in cool shadow. 
Krek saw only the two black shapes, 
flying one behind the other. But as 
they neared the cave, he knew it was 
his parents, because there were patches 


~ 


Ss 


of white feathers beneath each black 
wing. 

“Krek! Krek!” he called eagerly, for 
he was hungry. 

First Father Condor alighted beside 
him on the rock ledge. Then Father 
walked into the cave to get out of 
Mother's way. He placed one foot be- 
fore the other instead of hopping. And 
as soon as there was a place for Mother 
to make her landing, she followed. 

Krek continued his little cry that told 
them how very hungry he was. All 
day he had waited for their return. 
And now his keen sense of smell told 
him they had something extra good in 
their beaks. As they laid the meat be- 
fore him, he fell upon it with delight, 
holding it down with one talon while 
he tore it apart with his curved beak. 
But he had grown to be such a large 
bird that it wasn’t nearly enough for 
him. He was still hungry. But when 
he saw there was no more, he snuggled 
out of the cold night wind between the 
parent condors and went to sleep. And 
dreamed he was flying about finding 
food for himself, all he wanted! 

He woke with sunshine in his eyes. 
Before their cave mouth to the east lay, 
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first, a canyon down which a mountain 
brook foamed and roared. And _ be- 
yond, wave on wave, rose mountain 
peaks rosy with sunrise. The sun felt 
good on his black feathers. He waddled 
across the ledge for his morning drink 
at the brook that tumbled from rock to 
rock in a waterfall. There was always 
plenty of water. But he would have 
nothing to eat till evening if Father and 
Mother flew off without him. And he 
was hungry clear to his toes. 

If only he could fly! Then he could 
share whatever they found to eat. Not 
that he had never used his wings. Each 
day he practiced short flights around 
the rock ledge. Sometimes he even 
circled a little way beyond, when 
Mother coaxed him to try. But the 
minute he found himself with nothing 
but clear air beneath his wings, he was 
so afraid he always flapped back to the 
rock ledge any way he could 

This morning the wind was still, and 
no one could have asked for better 
weather for a _ flying lesson. Krek 
watched as Father Condor launched off 
and went sailing down canyon on his 
great wings. Nothing dare, nothing 
have! Mother called to Krek to follow 
as she, too, launched off. And Krek 
raised his wings and raced across the 
rock ledge till the air began to lift him. 
To his surprise it always held him up. 

This morning he followed, as the 
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greit black birds sailed slowly high 
above the shining river. It was as if he 
were a feathered glider. Why, this 
was fun! Krek found he was really 
enjoying it. The rush of air rising 
from the canyon was enough to carry 
him without effort on his part. He had 
only to hold his wings out and tuck his 
feet out of the way of the wind. 

This first time Father and Mother 
made it easy for him. For when they 
came out above a mountain meadow 
gay with wild flowers, they slowed 
down, making an easy landing. Krek 
dropped beside them, folding his tired 
wings with the feeling that he had 
really made his first flight. It was a 
great feeling to find himself at home in 
the air. Father Condor’s bright yellow- 
green eyes had seen where some back- 
woods huntsman had killed a deer, and 
left all but the hind quarters of the 
venison. Condors do not kill their own 
meat. Like all vultures, they are 
nature's scavengers, and clean up what 
the killers have left behind. So now 
Father Condor led the way to this veni- 
son, high on the mountainside. Krek 
ate and ate, till new strength flowed 
into him. Then, curving his talons 


around one last morsel, he sat on a 


high point of rock and napped in the 
sunshine. 


The huge birds, tearing their food 
with beaks curved like the eagle’s, had 
no foe to fear but rough weather. But 
clouds had been gathering around the 
high peaks. Now the wind freshened, 
and cold rain drops struck beak and 
eyelids and rolled off Krek’s oily feath- 
ers. Father and Mother Condor were 
calling him, for the storm would be a 
very real danger to a young bird un- 
used to flying. 

At the moment Krek had his back to 
the wind. It lifted him till he turned 
an awkward somersault. Then he saw 
how Mother took cff into the wind. 
Righting himself, he followed Mother 
off into the wind. Righting himself, he 
followed, banking when she banked, till 
they had the wind at their backs. 


Flight now was easy, for the wind 
drove them straight back up canyon to- 
ward their rock ledge. Lucky they had 
not gone far from home. For as light- 
ning flashed and thunder rolled, the big 
drops came faster. But it was going to 
be hard to stop. Krek watched with 
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heart beating fast as Mother, close 
ahead of him, made her landing on the 
ledge. Would he be able to do as she 
did, or would the wind drive him 
smashing against the clif. 

Now, now was the time to try his 
landing! Father and Mother had made 
room for him, and stood watching from 
far back in the cave. He had watched 
them land so often! But could he stop 
himself as they had done? 


He reached the ledge. With wings 
spread wide, he threw himself back on 
his tail, just as Father did, and for that 
instant held himself bolt upright, while 
his feet clutched the edge of the rock. 
Holding fast with his talons, he half 
folded his wings and threw himself for- 
ward toward the ledge. He just caught 
his balance, scrambling across the ledge 
on his feet. 


As the rain turned to hail stones that 
struck noisily on the rock ledge, Krek 
snuggled, safe and warm, between his 
parents, far back in the cave. Landing 
was always the hardest part of flying, 
and he had made his landing on the 
rock ledge. Never again would he be 
afraid to try. 


Christmas Lights of the Sea 


GARALD 


Wo didn’t forget Ben’s Christ- 
mas present, did you, Robin?” Sally 
asked anxiously. She showed her own 
package, tied with gay ribbons and 
tagged with a pretty card. “I hope he 
likes the flashlight I bought for him.” 

Robin searched his pockets then he 
held up a package. “It’s a fish knife,” 
he said proudly. “It cost forty-seven 
cents of my very own money.” 

The twins stood on the shore of the 
hay, looking at Bay-Shore Ben’s house- 
boat. It was an hour past dark and the 
one window shone with lantern light 
from within. Robin peered at the win- 
dow anxiously, then he said, “I don’t 
see any Christmas tree. It seems funny 
to have a Christmas Eve party without 
a tree.” 

“Maybe it’s just a little one,” said 
Sally. “Let’s go in. It’s time.” 

They walked up the gangplank onto 
the deck, then they shouted together: 
“Merry Christmas! Merry Christmas, 
Bay-Shore Ben!” 

“And a merry one to you!” said a 
deep voice from the cabin, ard Ben 
popped his head out the door. “Come 
in for a minute, then we'll be off for 
our Christmas party.” 

“But,” asked Sally in surprise, “where 
are we going? We thought 

Bay Shore Ben chuckled. “You don’t 
see any Christmas lights, do you?) And 
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what's a Christmas party without ‘em?” 

Sally and Robin peeked into the cabin. 
And there was no sign of any prepara- 
tion for a party. They entered and sat 
down on the edge of the bunk and 
watched while Ben slipped into a heavy 
jacket. He looked at them and said, 
“It'll be cold where we're going. Are 
you sure you're dressed warm enough?” 

“Oh, yes,” the twins answered. “We 
are warm as toast.” 

“All right,” said Ben. “Come along.” 

They went on deck and stepped into 
Ben’s rowboat. He cast off the rope 
and shoved the boat into deep water 
with an oar. Then he pulled strongly 
and they slid through the dark: water 
as silently as a fish. Sally shivered a 
bit as the wind freshened and she but- 
toned her warm jacket snugly about 
her throat. 

“This is a funny sort of Christmas 
Eve,” Robin whispered to her. 

Bay’Shore Ben heard him and he 
laughed and said, “You'll see in a few 
minutes just why it isn't a funny sort 
of Christmas Eve. It’s my regular one. 
The sea puts it on for me almost any 
night I care to watch, but it’s nicest on 
Christmas. For then it means some- 
thing to me. Here we are now!” 

The twins looked through the dark- 
ness at the great hulk before them at 
the entrance to the hay. 


“Why,” said Sally, “it’s just the old 
wrecked boat. We've seen it lots of 
times.” 


“But never at night,” Ben said, and 
he rowed close to the rotted timbers of 
the wreck. Then he tossed a rope onto 
one of them and made fast. “Now,” 
he said, “put your heads over the gun- 
wales and look into the water.” 

The water about the wreck did have 
a strange look to it. It seemed to shine. 
And when the twins looked straight 
down into it they gasped in delighted 
amazement. It glowed with colored 
lights. Bright purple flamed, shim- 
mered, then faded to violet, then died 
down, only to reappear a bright blue. 
Faint ruby lights faded to rose, then 
grew again to flaming scarlet. It was 
the loveliest sight the twins had ever 
seen. 

“What on earth are they?” Sally 
gasped. 

Ben chuckled. “You mean,” he said, 
“What in the sea are they. They do 
put on quite a display, for jellyfish.” 
He kept an oar against the side of the 
wreck as the rowboat rolled lazily in 
the swell. “The moon-jelly is no larger 
than a soup bowl, but there are thou- 
sands of them down there. They are 
great fellows to stay around rotten tim- 
bers.” 

“What do they really look like?” 
Robin asked. “All I can see is light.” 

“Imagine an umbrella -a_ doll-size 
umbrella —- of the finest’ pink silk. 
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There is a bluish white lining to the 
umbrella, stretched tightly and joined 
to the top at the rim. There are eight 
notches, making the ribs and separating 
the umbrella into sections. When the 
moon-jelly swims it does so by open- 
ing and closing this umbrella. And 
hanging from it, in the same position as 
an umbrella handle are four veils which 
are the mouth parts of the jellyfish.” 

“How do they eat?” Sally questioned. 
“Do they just wait for something to 
wash into their mouths, like clams and 
oysters?” 

“No, indeed,” Ben replied. “Each 
snoon-jelly has several hundred tiny but 
very effective weapons with which to 
secure his food. These are the fringes 
on our umbrella. Each one is a coiled 
spring and it carries a numbing poison 
on the end of a tiny dart. When any- 
thing drifts into this fringe, the spring 
uncoils and the dart is driven into it. 
Then, while it is helpless, it is carried 
to the mouth of the moon-jelly and 
eaten. Of course, the animal life the 
jellyfish feeds upon is very small; we 


couldn't even see it without a micro- 
scope.” 

“Do the moon-jellies have eyes?” 
Robin asked. “Can they see us?” 


“They have eight eyes,” Ben replied. 
“They show up as very small scarlet 
dots along the rim of the umbrella. 
Each eye is covered with a transparent 
hood. But these eyes are very poor and 
are probably only useful for telling 
light from darkness. Science says the 
moon-jelly is the lowest form of life in 
which a separate and distinct eye ap- 
pears.” 

“The growth of the baby moon-jel- 
lies,” Ben continued, “is very interest- 
ing. When first born they are very 
tiny, of course, and shaped like pears. 
They have tiny hairs on the stem end 
which drive them about in the winter. 
Then in a few days they sink and fas- 
ten themselves to anything they light 
upon. They are now shaped more like 
goblets, and around the rims the sting- 
ing darts begin to grow.” 


“And then what?” Sally demanded. 
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“Well,” Ben said, “then the most 
amazing thing takes place. The goblets 
change their shapes until they look like 
a nest of small saucers. Then we find 
what we thought was one moon-jelly 
is a whole string of them, fastened to- 
gether upside down. And before long 
the one on top begins to move and 
wriggle to be free. But it tires soon 
and quiets down. But after a day or 
two its struggles become longer and 
longer — it starts to pump steadily and 
at last breaks away to take up its life 
alone. Then the next one below leaves 
in the same way, until they are all 
separated and ready to shine so splen- 
didly for our Christmas Eve.” 

As Bay-Shore Ben placed the oars 
and prepared to row away from the 
wreck Sally put her face close to the 
water. It was lighted dimly by the 
weird colors from below. As they drew 
farther and farther away the lights 
grew fainter. Then Sally whispered, 
“Merry Christmas, moon-jellies. You 
make the nicest Christmas lights ever!” 


Shadow Bird 


ALLEN CHAFFEE 
H. was different from other baby 


owls because he lived under ground. 
There were no trees, there was only 
tall grass, so his mother had dug a bur- 
row in the soft soil. Then for three 
weeks she and Father had taken turns 
keeping the glossy eggs warm. But one 
day a bull snake had swallowed all but 
one, when Father's back was turned. 
So Shadow Bird was an only child, 
with only his shadow to play with. 

Tiny and nearly naked at first, he 
used to watch from the mouth of the 
burrow as Father and Mother caught 
young grasshoppers for him. How ten- 
der and green they were! They them- 
selves ate baby snakes as a robin would 
a worm. They were only as large as 
robins, and had shorter legs. And as 
they hopped about, now peering at the 
ground for insects, now bobbing up- 
right again, Father seemed always to be 
bowing before Mother. And when he 
wanted to please her, he murmured soft 
little songs and rubbed his feathered 
head against her cheek. Some day, 
Shadow Bird promised himself, he 
meant to be just like Father. His 
smooth head would have no ear tufts. 
And his soft brown feathers would be 
marked with white and buff. He would 
have white bars on his short tail. 


Sometimes, 


when they wanted a 
change of fare, they went exploring. 
There were prairiedog towns not far 
away, and when it came time to get 
some sleep, they could just pop into a 
prairie dog hole and no one objected. 
The one thing they feared most was 
rattlesnakes. They could have killed 
any foe their size. But burrowing owls 
were helpless when it came to rattlers. 
The hiss of rattles, so different from all 
other sounds on the wind-swept prairie, 
was the danger signal that sent them 
popping into the first hole in which 
they could hide. 

One night they had had fine hunting. 
Seeing a moonlit world in light grays 
and dark, they were almost blinded 


when the sun came up. And they were 
too tired for any use. But Mother al- 
ways had a feeling they'd be safer in 
a burrow of their own. Nothing is 
much good that comes too easily, she 
used to tell them. But Shadow Bird 
thought he knew better. Why go to 
the trouble of digging a burrow if you 
could find one ready made? 

This morning, when he saw a fat 
prairie dog leaving hastily by her back 
door, Shadow Bird crept in by the front 
door. But what could that strange 
smell be? It was most unpleasant. 
Still he kept drowsily on, down the 
tunnel toward the nest hole. The baby 
prairie dogs wouldn't mind, he knew. 

Suddenly he found out what that 
strange smell was. It was a rattlesnake, 
coiled up very much at home in the 
nest. And all the little prairie dogs 
were gone. It was the worst moment 
Shadow Bird had ever known. The 
snake must have come in by the front 
door, and driven the owner out the 
back way. 

Lucky for the little owl the snake 
had just had a full meal and gone to 
sleep. Backing out of that prairie-dog 
home as fast as he could go, Shadow 
Bird backed out into the sunshine, 
ready to work hard, for once, at dig- 
ging his own burrow. He'd have it 
open behind a tuft of grass. Then he'd 
keep watch, with half an eye, and 
clack his beak at anything that tried to 
enter. 
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Christmas In The Meadow 


MAE NORTON MORRIS 


I. was a white Christmas and a 
very, very cold one. Hairy Woodpecker 
had been hungry for days and he was 
not the only hungry bird that month 
of December. All his friends were 
hungry also. 

A blanket of snow covered the 
meadow-grasses, weeds and bushes, so, 
of course, no seeds or berries could be 
found. Ice frosted the trees, glazing 
their trunks and branches and making 
it impossible for the woodpeckers, nut- 
hatches, chickadees and brown creepers 
to secure the insect-eggs and grubs 
which were under the bark. No 
amount of rap-a-tap-tapping with sharp 
bills could break through the ice. 


To make matters worse, strange birds 
were arriving every day from nobody 
knew where, all of them half starved 
and very much bedraggled. 

“Why are they coming to our mead- 
ow?” asked Hairy Woodpecker as he 
met his cousin Downy in the orchard. 

“IT suppose they, too, are looking for 
food,” said Downy. 

“They won't find anything to eat 
here,” snapped Hairy. 

At just that moment a small flock of 
rose-colored birds alighted on the top 
of a juniper bush on the pasture hill. 

“They are strangers,” said Hairy. “I 
never saw them before.” 

“I see them sometimes as I travel 


"Do you think they will like it, Daddy?" she asked 
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around the country,” said a slate- 
colored junco who had just joined the 
woodpeckers. “They are called purple 
finches.” 

“Whoever named them that must 
have been color-blind,” chirped Hairy. 
“They are almost the color of the rose 
that grows in the pasture, and Briar 
Rose isn’t purple!” 

The rose-colored, purple finches were 
looking for juniper berries but the very 
few berries that had not been eaten 
were hidden under the snow. In soft 
voices the little finches complained 
among themselves; they were hungry, 
cold and tired. After resting a while 
they flew off toward a tall, red cedar 
tree, but the cedar had no berries to 
offer them. 

Hairy Woodpecker felt so weak, 
weary and discouraged that he was 
cross. “I wish I were a woodchuck,” 
he sighed. “Lucky chucks — sleeping 
all winter! Even Great Grandfather 
Turtle has a better time of it than we 
do. Ho-hum! I wish I were a chuck!” 

Even the brook was frozen over, all 
but a dark trickle of water which flowed 
so swiftly that it could not freeze. Up 
this narrow channel between the ice 
came pin-tail ducks looking for food, 
while above them, flying swiftly, a 
white herring gull had come inland 
from the seashore. The woodpeckers 
watched him, wondering, for they had 
never seen a gull before. Over the 
frozen brook the gull sailed on _ his 
strong, white wings and as he flew he 
looked sharply down, hoping to see a 
fish, but the fish were far down beneath 
the ice and the great gull found nothing 
at all. 

At last Hairy Woodpecker shook 
himself and called to Downy and the 
junco. “Come, let us fly over to the 
barnyard. Perhaps Sally or her father 
have tied some new pieces of suet on 
the old crabapple tree; if they could 
know how hungry we are they would 
surely help us.” Then away flew the 
woodpeckers, and several juncos and 
seeing them, a number of chickadees 
and tree sparrows followed. 

When they reached the barnyard 
they saw Sally's father carrying a big 
bundle of dry cornstalks. Sally, who 
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was with him, held a snow-shovel in 
one hand and a large paper bag in the 
other. 

“What are they doing?” asked Hairy. 

No one answered. Then, while the 
hungry birds watched from the old 
crabapple tree, they saw Sally's father 
shovel away the deep snow to make a 
circular clearing on the ground. When 
this was done he made a tent of the 
cornstalks; it had an opening toward 
the south and looked very much like an 
Indian wigwam. 

“IT wonder what he is making?” said 
Hairy Woodpecker. 

When the tent was finished Sally 
looked happy. “Do you think they will 
like it, Daddy?” she asked. 

“Who is she talking about?” asked 
Hairy. 

Before anyone could answer his ques- 
tion, Sally opened the big paper bag 
which she held and the hungry birds 
saw her scatter cracked corn beneath 
the cornstalk-tent, and that was not 
all: from the pocket of her pretty red 
coat she took squash, pumpkin and sun- 
flower seeds, and kernels of wheat, oats 
and popcorn; and from the other 
pocket, pieces of Rover's dog biscuit, 
all of which she tossed under the corn- 
stalks. 

“For dessert,” said Sally emptying 
the paper bag, “here are some cut up 
apples, seeds and all!” 

On the lower branches of an old 
pear tree which stood near, she tied 
suet, pork rinds and bones covered with 
shreds of meat. These were for the in- 
sect eating birds. While Sally was do- 
ing this her father was making a food 
tray out of the bottom of an old barrel. 


NW arure is very kind to many of 
the birds and animals that roam the 
fields and forests, taking care of them 
in her own inimitable way. Some of 
them get garments of a new color when 
the season changes in order to protect 
them from enemies. 

In the mountain districts of beautiful 
pine forests and clear, cold streams, 
there lives a large creature known as 
the Snowshoe rabbit — so named be 
cause its feet are very big, enabling it 
to run about on the top of the snow 
without sinking in just as a man does 
when walking on real snowshoes 
During the cold winter months the 


This tray looked almost like a birdbath 
when it was nailed to a short pole. On 
the round table he piled dried, and 
toasted bread crumbs. 

“There are some birds, now,” said 
Sally, pointing to the old crabapple tree. 
“Merry Christmas!” she called to them. 
“We hope you will like your party.” 

“Chickadee-a-dee-dee-dee!” answered 
a happy chickadee, which must have 
meant — “Thank you Sally—of course 
we shall like it!” 


THE RAIN 
Nona KEEN DUFFY 


| run into town, 
| run down the street; 
| run all around, 
Without any feet! 


| run to your door, 
And then run away; 
| run all the night; 
| run all the day! 


| run everywhere 
As rushed as can be! 
Before | get through 
I'll run to the sea! 


Then Sally and her father trudged 
back to the big white house. 

Two little English sparrows who had 
spent all their lives in the barnyard 
were the first to enter the cornstalk- 
tent; and seeing them, the other birds 
grew brave, and followed. One by one 
they feasted, fluttered and flew in and 
out of the tent, and in and out of the 


When Birds and Animals Get Clothes 
of Another Color 


FRED HAWKINS 


fur of this rabbit is white so that the 
animal cannot easily be seen by foxes, 
mink or other preying enemies, includ- 
ing man. The Snowshoe rabbit makes 
its home under brush piles, sleeping 
much of the time when the blizzards 
howl, and only venturing forth to seek 
food when desperately hungry. Along 
in the spring, however, the fur changes 
from white to brown in order to match 
the brownish brush in which it hides. 
Again in the fall it becomes white 
again, a wonderful provision of Nature. 

In the bleak Far North lives the 
ptarmigan, a form of partridge, whose 
feathers change from brown to white 
in the late fall so that the bird cannot 
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pear tree, always on the watch and very 
thankful for the food they so much 
needed. 

They ate, and ate, and ate, until 
they could eat no more, and they flew 
back to orchard, meadow and pasture. 
In the orchard Hairy saw more speckled 
starlings and he called to them: “There’s 
cracked corn in the barnyard and other 
things you like —there’s a party over 
there. Why don’t you go?” 

“Whee-oo, thank you!” whistled the 
starlings, and they told the finches what 
Hairy had told them, and the finches 
told the kinglets, and the kinglets told 
the nuthatches, and the nuthatches told 
the brown creepers, and the brown 
creepers whispered it to the Bob 
Whites, and the Bob Whites told the 
ruffed grouse, and the grouse told the 
pheasants, and the pheasants told the 
bluejays, and the bluejays shouted the 
good news to everyone from the top 
of the tallest tree. 

Before sunset every bird in the mead- 
ow, orchard, and pasture and woodland 
had been to the Christmas Party. By 
one and twos, and in small flocks they 
came and went. 

From the kitchen window of the big 
white house, Sally watched the fun. 
She was glad that she had saved so 
many squash, pumpkin and sunflower 
seeds. She decided that she would have 
a party for the birds every winter. 
“They work for us,” said Sally, “and 
we should do something for them.” 


And all the birds were saying among 
themselves: “We'll help Sally and her 
father — we will do our work in the 
garden, meadow, pasture and orchard, 
better than ever before.” 


be seen so readily. Hunters have been 
known to pass within a few feet of this 
beautiful bird without spotting it. 
Thousands of ptarmigan have saved 
their lives by keeping perfectly quiet 
until danger was past. 

Some creatures, like the Arctic fox 
and polar bear, both of which live in 
the Far North, are white the year 
round because there is no necessity for 
them to change color. Their home is 
in the land of everlasting snows, white 
being the predominating color at all 
times of the year. Both the Arctic fox: 
and polar bear are very difficult to see 
in the great expanse of snow-covered 
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Mrs. Goose’s Christmas Money 


MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 


day when Three-Ducks 
went by Mrs. Goose’s house they found 
her standing in the snow with her back 
to the wind, looking very sad indeed. 

‘Now what?” they asked her. “Are 
you in some sort of trouble again?” 

“Oh, very bad trouble this time,” she 
told them. “Here it is, only three days 
till Christmas, and I’ve lost my Christ- 
mas money.” 

“What? All that money you've been 
saving up, to buy Christmas presents 
with?” 

“Oh yes, all that. Every single bit 
of it.” 

Three-Ducks thought a minute, and 
then they said: “Oh, probably not. 
You've just put it away in a safe place. 
You'll find it.” 

“That was what I thought, too,” 
Mrs. Goose told them. “But now I have 
put it in such a safe place that I can’t 
even find it myself.” 

“Well, well,” said Three-Ducks, con- 
sidering. “Come now; we'll help you 
hunt for it. Have you looked under 
the bed?” 

“Oh yes, and it isn’t there. And it 
isn't stuck under the mattress, either.” 

“Have you looked in the green tin 


box — and behind the clock?” 
“Of course. I looked in both those 
places.” 


“Are you sure it isn’t tied up in your 
old black stockings?” 


“I have those on,” sighed Mrs. 
Goose, “so the money couldn't be 
there.” 


“This is very serious,” agreed Three- 
Ducks. “What about the cracked pink 
teapot?” 

“Oh, I looked way into that,” Mrs. 
Goose told them. “And very carefully, 
too, for that was the last place I re- 
membered seeing my money. But the 
teapot is empty.” 

“We can’t suggest any more places,” 
said Three-Ducks, sighing too. “We 
guess you just have lost it, that’s all.” 

“All my Christmas money,” said 
Mrs. Goose. “That I had saved up to 
buy my friends’ presents with. And | 
was going to shop this very day, too!” 

She began to cry into her purple 
pocket handkerchief—loud, goosie snif- 
fles and sobs that made Three-Ducks 


feel very sorry indeed. 
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Illustrated by the Author 


"| have lost my money," said Mrs. Goose. 


“We'll tell you what,” they said. 
“There is time to earn more money for 
yourself, indeed there is. Why, if you 
will bake three of those good, good 
blueberry pies that you make, we will 
be glad to buy them, Mrs. Goose.” 

Mr. Pig went by just then. And he 
stopped, too. For he had heard the 
words “blueberry pies.” “What's this?” 
he called over his large shoulder. 

“Mrs. Goose has lost her Christmas 
money,” they told him, “and we are 
going to help her get more money. We 
are going to buy three blueberry pies 
from her — three little pies just duck 
size.” 

“And I will buy a big one — pig 
size —*’ beamed Mr. Pig. “No, I will 
buy two enormous pies — and pay well 
for them too.” 

Mrs. Goose wiped her crying eyes 
on her handkerchief and began to look 
happy. 

Then Mrs. Squirrel and Mrs. Sheep 
and Mrs. Pop-Rabbit came along be- 
cause they wondered what the fuss was 
about. 

When Three-Ducks told them, they 
said: “Why, we will be glad to help 
her earn some money — indeed we 
will.” 

“She can paint the floor of my little 
nut store-rroom for me,” said Mrs. 
Squirrel. “She is a much better painter 
than I am.” 


(They all remembered that when 
Mrs. Goose had done her own kitchen 
floor she had painted herself into a cor- 
ner, but no one spoke of that little 
mistake.) 

“And she can shear my head,” said 
Mrs. Sheep. “It is very hard for me to 
cut my own wool off.” 

“Tl be glad to,” smiled Mrs. Goose. 

“And will you watch our little rab- 
bits, Leaf, Clover, and Baby Bumps, 
while Mr. Rabbit and I go out and 
make a call this evening?” asked Mrs. 
Pop-Rabbit. “We don’t like to leave 
them alone.” 

“It will be a pleasure,” smiled Mrs. 
Goose. 

“Well, all this ought to bring you 
quite a bit of money,” smiled Three- 
Ducks. 

“Enough to buy us all splendid pres- 
ents,” grunted Mr. Pig. 

Three-Ducks snapped their eyes at 
Mr. Pig, for making such a big hint. 

Then they said: “All right now, 
Mrs. Goose; what would you like to 
do first?” 

“You are all very kind to me,” said 
Mrs. Goose, happily. “I think Ill make 
the pies first. Then Ill shear Mrs. 
Sheep’s head — and then I'll paint the 
store room. After that it will be time 
for my supper. Then I'll come right 
over to your house, Mrs. Pop-Rabbit, 
and watch the children. Tomorrow I'll 
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do my shopping — and such fun as I'll 
have!” 

In about two hours Mrs. Goose came 
out of the house with the pies. She 
delivered them to Three-Ducks and Mr. 
Pig, and they were very pleased, and 
paid her on the spot. Then she walked 
over to Mrs. Sheep’s, and went right 
to work, with a big pair of scissors. 
She did a very good barber’s job; curly 
wool lay all over the floor. Mrs. Sheep 
looked at her head with a tin mirror, 
and said: “Mrs. Goose, that is very 
good, except that you have cut my 
bangs a little too short. But they'll 
grow out. Well, here is the money — 
and thank you very much.” 

Mrs. Goose plopped to Mrs. Squir- 
rel’s house. Mrs. Squirrel was ready 
with a can of yellow paint and a brush, 
and it didn’t take Mrs. Goose very 
long to do the little store room. (This 
time she was careful not to paint her- 
self into the corner, too.) 


After Mrs. Goose’s supper, she went 
over to Mrs. Pop-Rabbit’s house. She 
had quite a time of it, taking care of 
Leaf, Clover, and Baby Bumps, while 
their parents were away. They kept 
popping out of bed, asking to be read 
to, wanting drinks. They shouted 
“Christmas is coming! Christmas is 
coming!” till Mrs. Goose was nearly 
wild. She was very happy, when they 
finally settled down to sleep. 


The next morning, when Three- 
Ducks went by Mrs. Goose’s house 
again, they were very surprised in- 
deed to find her standing in just the 
same position as before, with her back 
to the wind, looking so sad! 


“Why, Mrs. Goose!” they said. 
“Are you in trouble again?” 

“Oh this trouble is worse than yes- 
terday’s,” Mrs. Goose told them. 

“Well, tell us what it is.” 

“Here I was, this very morning, all 
ready to go shopping and buy presents 


She had quite a time taking care of 
Leaf, Clover and Baby Bumps. 


for my friends. I take the money I 
have earned, to put it into my purse. 
But — when I open my purse — there 
is the other money—the money I 
thought I had lost! Oh, why didn’t I 
look in my purse yesterday? For that 
really is the place for money, now 
isn't it?” 


é 
KATY CATERPILLAR 
iJ Nona Keen Dussy 
Katy Caterpillar 
" Wrapped herself in silk 
i} Took a long siesta 
» Dreamed of sipping milk 
Dreamed of flying northward 
=With wings of gorgeous hue, 
¥ Dreamed of milkweed juices 


And the dream came true! 
Three-Ducks didn’t say anything at 
all. They didn’t know what to say. 
Here was their fine feather friend with 
all the money she had worked so hard 
to earn, and all the old money, too. 


@ 


4 


+ 


A nice pile of presents for Mrs. Goose! 
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Well, it was a funny performance, 
that’s what it was. 

“We'll have to go over and ask Old 
Lady Owl about this,” they said. “She 
is very wise and sensible. Come along, 
Mrs. Goose.” 

Old Lady Owl was sitting before her 
little fire mending her shawl. She lis- 
tened to Three-Ducks, as they told 
about the money. She listened to Mrs. 
Goose, as she cried into her handker- 


chief. She listened and mended and 
rocked. 

“What shall I do?” asked Mrs. 
Goose. 


“Yes, what shall she do?” asked 
Three-Ducks. 

Old Lady Owl looked at them, with 
her round golden eyes. “Do?” she said. 
“Why, run right along shopping, Mrs. 
Goose. You are lucky, indeed you are. 
You have twice as much money as you 
thought you were going to have, so 
make the best of it. Be happy — and 
not sad. Put away your purple crying- 
handkerchief — and go to the store!” 

So Mrs. Goose wiped her eyes, and 
brightened up, and said: “Why, I 
never thought of it that way. It is very 
fortunate, indeed it is. Now I can buy 
presents for all my best friends — and 
other people I didn’t expect to give to. 
I can have lots of fun with my money 
— spread it around and make lots of 
Animaltown happy!” 

“Indeed you can,” said Three- 
Ducks, catching her spirit, and feeling 
very generous and Christmasey them- 
selves. They went to Mrs. Goose's 
friends’ houses — and whispered here, 
and whispered there —and when she 
came to the big annual Animaltown 
party, there was a lovely pile of pres- 
ents under the gay tree, with her name 
on them. And so they all had an espe- 
cially nice Christmas, all because of 
Mrs. Goose's lost money; they danced 
later, and sang louder, and felt more 
loving — and giving, than ever before! 
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"I'm Buddy Beaver — | cut down the tree." 


The Christmas Present 


BLANCHE CARTER BOWERS 


the lower edge of the 
Big Meadow a little brook wandered 
back and forth. It babbled noisily over 
the stones in the summer, and the 
trees and bushes that grew near the 
banks could see the lacy green of their 
faces in its quiet pools. But in the 
winter the brook seemed to be asleep 
under the icy cover that Jack Frost 
made, and only occasionally could its 
soft murmuring be heard. 

The three little rabbits that lived on 
the other side of the meadow often 
played here, running races up and 
down the banks when it was cold, and 
hiding from each other among the low 
grasses and ferns which fringed the 
brook in the summer. 

One day as they were resting after 
some lively games Bobby Rabbit said, 

“I wonder where that brook comes 
from!” 

“It must come from somewhere,” 
said Benny. 

“Of course it does,” 
“Let's go and find out.” 

“We might get lost,” 
Bunny. 

“How could we?” Bobby asked. “All 
we have to do is to follow the brook 
back again.” 

That did seem a safe and easy thing 
to do, so off the little rabbits started. 
They reached the place where the brook 
came into the Big Meadow. Ahead 
there was another field through which 
the brook made its way. Sometimes it 
stopped to rest in a big pool and some- 
times it wound around a great rock or 
big grassy hummock. 

There was a surprise around every 
turn for the three little rabbits. Once 
they came upon a fat frog sunning 
himself upon a stone. They startled 
him so much, bursting through the 


said Bobby. 


objected 


ferns, that he opened his big round 
eyes in surprise and then jumped 
“PLOP” into the brook and out of 
sight. 

Around another turn a large brown 
spider had carefully woven a great web. 
The web hung from some tall grasses, 
and the sly spider was hiding on one 
side, waiting for some careless insect to 
fly by and get caught in the spreading 
net. 

When Bobby Rabbit hopped pell 
mell through the grass and broke it the 
old spider glared at him and hurried to 
mend his trap before an insect should 
fly that way. 

The land began to grow swampy 
farther on, and suddenly the three 
little rabbits stopped and stood per- 
fectly still “CRACK! CRACK!” 
they heard, and then a big “SPLASH!” 
somewhere near by. It was a much 
much bigger splash than the frog had 
made when he jumped into the pool. 

“What was that?” whispered Bunny 
Rabbit. 

“T don’t know,” answered Benny, his 
ears straight up listening. 

“Let’s go and see,” said Bobby after 
a few minutes. 

They went softly ahead to a clump 
of low bushes. Hiding here the little 
rabbits could peep through the leaves, 
and such a surprising sight as they 
saw! 

“Oo-oo-00-00!" said Bobby softly. 
“Here's where the brook comes from!” 

It did seem so, for over a dam that 
seemed to be made of pieces of tree 
trunks some water was trickling down 
into the little brook. On the other side 
of the dam was a little pond, and on 
the bank of the pond was a strange 
animal. He was brown with a queer 
flat tail. He was somewhat larger than 
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the little rabbits, but except for his big 
sharp teeth, with which he was gnaw- 
ing the bark from the branch of a tree 
that had fallen, he did not look very 
frightening. 

“My!” whispered Benny. “Do you 
suppose he cut down that whole tree?” 

“I guess so,” Bobby whispered back. 
“That must have been the noise that 
we heard.” 

“Who do you suppose he is,” Benny 
wondered. 

“He must have sharp teeth to cut 
down a big tree,” said Bunny. “I’m 
afraid. I want to go home.” 

“He looks kind,” said Bobby. “I’m 
going to speak to him. If he acts cross 
we can run.” 

When Bobby Rabbit called “Hello!” 
the strange animal stopped eating bark 
and turned quickly. He looked at the 
three little rabbits for a moment and 
then he laughed. 

“Hello there little rabbits!” he said. 
“You startled me for a minute. Where 
are you going?” 

“We were looking for the end of 
the brook,” said Bobby. “Do you live 
around here? Did you really cut down 
that big tree?” 

Their new acquaintance 
again. 

“Don’t you know me?” he asked. 
“I'm Buddy Beaver and I live in that 
nice house over in the middle of the 
pond. I cut down the tree to get the 
bark. It’s very good eating. Won't you 
have some?” 

“No thank you,” said Bunny. 

“I’m not very hungry,” said Bobby. 

“Neither am I,” said Benny. 

“You don’t know what you're miss- 
ing,” Buddy Beaver said gnawing 
away. 

“Did you ever eat lettuce or car- 
rots?” asked Bobby. 

But Buddy Beaver had finished his 
meal and was in a great hurry to get 
back to work and didn’t hear Bobby. 

“Come again,” he said to the little 
rabbits. “I am very busy today, for I 
must get this tree cut up. I need some 
of it to mend my house with and I want 
to put the bark away in my pantry. 
It will taste very good next winter.” 

The three little rabbits sat and 
watched Buddy work for a while. He 
cut out little chips all around a branch 
until, at the small part, the branch 
would break off. By and by they start- 
ed back towards home, following the 
brook until they reached the Big 
Meadow once more. 

‘They went back to the pond quite 
often during the summer and _ fall. 
Sometimes they saw Buddy and some- 
times Mrs. Beaver, too. One day Buddy 
brought the two little beavers to play 
with them. The little beavers’ names 
were Flip and Flop because of the 


laughed 
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way that they flipped and flopped their 
little flat paddle-shaped tails. Flip and 
Flop were very shy, diving back into 
the water and hiding at the slightest 
strange noise, but Benny, Bunny and 
Bobby Rabbit had fun playing with 
them, even though they did not enjoy 
playing in the water the way the little 
beavers did. 

As the time went on, however, the 
little rabbits saw less and less of their 
new playmates, for Buddy and Mrs. 
Beaver were teaching their children the 
many things that young beavers must 
know. 

One cool fall day when they had 
reached the pond they were unable to 
find the beavers at all. Even when they 
called as loudly as they could they 
heard nothing except the far away 
“Caw! Caw!” of Blackie Crow over 
in the woods. It seemed very lonesome 
and quiet around the pond. The beav- 
ers’ queer round-topped house in the 
middle of the pond seemed to be 
deserted. 

“Perhaps they have gone for a swim 
up at the other end of the pond,” 
Benny Rabbit suggested. 

“If we liked to swim we could go 
and see,” said Bobby. 

“Buddy Beaver said that big flat tails 
helped in swimming,” said Bunny, 
looking at her little fuzzy one. “I'd 
rather have my little one and stay out 
of the water.” 

The next day and the next it grew 
colder. North Wind blew over the 
meadow and sent sleepy Woody 
Woodchuck and Timmy Field Mouse 
down into their cozy homes for their 
winter's nap. Jack Frost painted beau- 
tiful pictures here and there and 
nipped the little rabbits’ noses when 
they ran out to play, and a sprinkling 
of fluffy snow one morning made the 


whole meadow seem like a new world. 
The three little rabbits played in the 
snow and forgot about the brook and 
the pond and the little beavers in 
their funny stick and mud house. 

The day before Christmas they were 
very busy delivering Christmas pres- 
ents. They took some acorns to Gray 
Squirrel and a little corn cake to Bobby 
Blue Jay. 

“Let’s take something to Flip and 
Flop,” suggested Benny as they were 
tying up the last present. 

“What can we take?” asked Bunny. 

“Carrots are pretty and good too,” 
Bobby said. 

So with two bright carrots in a little 
leaf basket the three little rabbits start- 
ed for the pond. When they reached 
the place where the brook ended and 
the pond began they could see the beav- 
ers’ house like a white, snow-covered 
hill. 

“We won't need to swim this time,” 
laughed Bobby hopping out on the 
thick ice that covered the pond. 

But when they reached Buddy Beav- 
ers house they could find no door. 
Around and around it they went mak- 
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ing a little path in the light snow that 
covered the ice. 

“Caw! Caw! What are you doing?” 
they heard Blackie Crow calling as 
they went around the house for the 
seventh tine. 

“Looking for Buddy Beaver’s door,” 
called Bobby. “We brought a Christ- 
mas present for the two little beavers.” 

Blackie Crow flew down and lighted 
on the end of one of the sticks that 
was placed crossways on the top of the 
house. He laughed and laughed. 

“What is the joke?” Bobby demand- 
ed crossly. 

Blackie laughed again. “Didn't you 
know that Buddy Beaver makes his 
door in the bottom of his house?” he 
asked. “You will not see the beavers 
until this ice melts.” 

The three little rabbits laughed then. 
“That is a good joke on us,” they said. 

“What can we do with the Christ- 
mas present?” asked Benny. 

“We can eat it ourselves,” said Bobby. 
And they did. Blackie Crow helped 
them do it. 

“Caw! Caw! Christmas presents are 
good!”’ said Blackie Crow. 


"Christmas presents are good!" said Blackie Crow 


Why the Children Came Back to Play 


8x little girls lived on Elm 
Street. The street was named for a 
tree. 

One day little David asked the other 
five children on the street to come and 
play in his yard. There was a rule on 
Elm Street that no child went into 
another yard to play unless he was 
invited. 

As soon as the children got to David's 
yard Mark said, 

“Oh, let’s have a game of ball!” 

“No, don’t let us play ball. Let's 
play in the sand,” said David. 


in David’s Yard 


By MARION WATHEN FOX 


So they did. 

After awhile Joan said, 

“I'd love to play croquet — let's!” 

“I'd rather swing — come on over to 
the swing,” answered David. 

So they went to the swing. 

After they had been swinging 
awhile, Betty Lou, the youngest of the 
children, said, 

“Oh, please, please, let us play “Little 
Sally Waters.’ 

“IT don’t like that game let's play 
‘London Bridge’,” said David. 

They did. 


“Come back and play in my yard 
tomorrow night,” invited David. 

But next night the children did not 
come. David heard them playing down 
in Joan’s yard. But David had not 
been invited. He felt very lonesome. 
He sat down on a box in the back yard. 

After awhile Susan, the maid, came 
to feed the hens. She said, 

“David, shoo that brown hen off into 
the corner and keep her there while I 
am feeding the others. She tries to get 
all the grain. I made a nest in that box 
today for that little white hen and 
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didn’t that old brown one push her 
off and take the nest for herself.” 

“What a selfish hen,” said David in 
disgust. “A hen that is so selfish is 
only fit to live alone.” 

“Oh, well,” answered Susan, “you 
know hens are a good deal like boys. 
and girls. Some of them are nice and 
kind, but others are so selfish they 
want everything for themselves. Of 
course no one likes people like that — 
or hens either.” And as she said it 
Susan gave David a queer took. 

David sat down on the box again. 
He thought about what Susan had said 


— “Hens are a good deal like boys and 
girls. Some of them are nice and kind 
but others are selfish and want every- 
thing for themselves. No one likes 
people like that.” 

After a while he began to laugh. 

“What a joke on me,” he said. “I'm 
just as bad as that selfish hen. I want- 
ed the children to play only the games 
I liked. That’s why they didn’t come 
to play in my yard tonight, and why 
Joan didn’t invite me to her yard. 
Susan was right when she said no one 


likes a selfish boy.” 


\ 


7 | Little Clumbsy To 
VERA M. BALDWIN, 


He took her by the hand and they danced together 


NCE upon a time, in the Land 
of Make Believe, there was a little 
elf, a very funny little elf. His nose 
was too long, his ears were big, and 
his hair always stood every which way. 
He had a squeaky little voice, and he 
was very mischievous. But the sad part 
of it was that this little elf couldn't 
dance. 

All of the other elves were beautiful 
dancers, but not the. funny little elf. 
Oh, no. When he joined in the danc- 
ing, he always stumbled all over him- 
self and got in everybody else’s way. 
He tried very hard to do the dainty 
steps the others did, but the harder 
he tried, the more he stumbled. His 
feet just wouldn't do the right thing. 
And so he came to be called Little 
Clumbsy-Toes, which was a very fit- 
ting name indeed. 

After awhile the other elves wouldn't 
let Little Clumbsy-Toes dance with 
them. They were tired of having him 
spoil their dancing, and in a way you 
couldn't blame them. Poor Little 
Clumbsy-Toes had to sit on a stone and 
watch the others dance. This made 


him feel very sad. Sometimes he would 
cry until there was a whole puddle of 
tears around his little elfin feet. 


Little Clumbsy-Toes would say to 
himself: “If only I could dance like 
the others! Why am I so clumsy and 
funny?” 

Then one day the people in the Land 
of Make Believe learned that there was 
a little girl in the world who was very 
unhappy and never smiled. The elves 
immediately wanted to do something 
for her. 

“I know,” said one dainty little elf. 
“If we go and dance for her and sing 
our prettiest songs, then she will laugh 
and be happy.” 

So the elves set out to visit the 
unhappy little girl. The clumsy litle 
elf tagged along behind. 

“Why are you coming with us?” the 
others asked him. “You can’t dance, 
and the little girl will only cry if she 
sees your funny face.” 

At this Little Clumbsy-Toes began 
to cry so hard that the other elves felt 
sorry for him and let him come with 
them. 

The unhappy little girl was sitting 
in a beautiful garden. There were 
many lovely flowers, and the birds were 
singing sweetly; but for all that the 
little girl wore a very unbecoming 
frown on her forehead, and her lips 
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He ran into the house. He tele- 
phoned to Joan’s mother. 

“Please tell Joan I should like her to 
come to my yard tomorrow night and 
play croquet.” 

He invited all the children to come 
the night after that to play ball, and 
said, 

“But before we play ball let’s play 
‘Little Sally Waters’ for Betty Lou, 
eh?” 

After that all the children on Elm 
Street liked playing in David's yard. 

He never had to sit alone on the 
box in the back yard again. 


curved downward. Even when she saw 
the elves dance into the garden, she 
didn’t smile. 

They did their loveliest dances and 
sang the prettiest songs they knew. 
Still the little girl only sat and frowned. 
The clumsy little elf sat on the garden 
wall and watched with tears in his eyes. 
He wished that the others would let 
him dance with them. 

Finally, Little Clumbsy-Toes just 
couldn't sit still any longer. He jumped 
off the wall and ran right out in front 
of the little girl, a mischievous smile on 
his funny face. 

Then he began to dance. And how 
he danced! The other elves stopped 
in astonishment to watch him. Of 
course, he stumbled all over and made 
the funniest faces imaginable. He made 
a very queer figure there in the beau- 
tiful garden. But, wonder of wonders, 
the frown gradually faded from the lit- 
tle girl’s forehead, and her lips turned 
up in a lovely smile. Then she burst 
right out laughing. The little elf danced 
on and on. The little girl laughed 
harder and harder. It seemed as if she 
would never stop laughing. 

She clapped her hands and jumped 
up and down crying: 

“Don't stop. Please don’t stop.” 

So the little elf went right on danc- 
ing. 

Then he went up to the little girl 
and took her by the hand, and they 
danced together. The other elves made 
a circle around them and danced, too. 
They sang, and the little elf sang with 
them in his squeaky little voice. The 
little girl laughed and laughed. 

When it was time for them to go 
back to the Land of Make Believe, the 
elves danced away through the woods, 
carrying Little Clumbsy-Toes on their 
shoulders. They were proud of him 
because he had made the little girl 
happy. Perhaps he couldn't do the 
dainty steps they did; but he could do 
something they couldn't. And Little 
Clumbsy-Toes was smiling and feeling 


happier than he had ever felt before. 
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The Poetry Corner 


DECEMBER DAYS 
VivIAN G. GOULED 


December days are happy days 
That spread a lot of cheer. 


They bring the joyous Christmas time, 


And finish up the year. 


THE PINE TREE'S AMBITION 
CLARA G. CORNELL 


There is a special reason 
Why pine trees stand so straight, 
And hold their heads up very high, 
And always look sedate. 


You see each hopes that if its trunk 
Is straight as straight can be, 

And if its head is never bowed 
‘Twill be a Christmas tree. 


And wear a star upon its brow, 
And have its arms all hung 

With shining lights and ornaments 
And gifts for old and young. 


THE CARPET 
CLARA G. CORNELL 


On winter mornings when I find 
The world so very still 

That not a sound is heard outdoors 
I get a great big thrill. 


I know a soft white carpet’s spread 
On both sidewalk and street; 

And that’s the reason I can’t hear 
The sound of hurrying feet. 


I know who wove that carpet soft, 
And what he used for thread, 

So right away I dress and eat, 
Then run out with my sled. 


THE OWL 
G. CORNELL 


The owl's a funny fellow— 
He’s always asking Who-o-o, 

I bet it’s ‘cause his eyes can’t turn 
As yours and mine will do. 


CHRISTMAS IS COMING 
VIVIAN G. GOULED 
It’s coming! It’s coming! 
It soon will be here! 


The day when the secrets 
Will all disappear! 


The day when the packages 
All are untied, 
And we can see just 
What was wrapped up inside! 
It’s coming! It’s coming! 
Oh, Christmas is fun 
Unwrapping gay bundles, 
Enjoying each one! 


SPREADING CHRISTMAS CHEER 
VIVIANN G. GOULED 


When Christmas comes, 
I always try 

To give to those 
With less than I. 


It gives me fun, 
And others, too. 
I like to spread 
Good cheer. Don’t you? 


WE'RE WAITING NOW FOR 
CHRISTMAS 


NonA KEEN DUFFY 


We're waiting now for Christmas 


With all its Yuletide cheer, 


There is no season gayer 


In all the jolly year! 


It’s then we get together 


To laugh and dance and sing, 


It’s then we think of others 


With some small, thoughtful thing. 


We're waiting now for Christmas 


And all the Yuletide fun, 


We've planned our Christmas dinner 


The shopping all is done! 


His big round orbs stare straight in The house looks gay and festive, 


front, 
And when he wants to see 


What's at his side he turns his head; 


That’s awkward, you'll agree. 


I think he doesn’t like to turn, 
So fills the night with Who-o-o's, 


In hopes his friends down on the 


ground 
Will tell him all the news. 


VOLUNTEER 
Vivian G. GOULED 
When a task must be done 
It will bring you more cheer 
If, before you are told 
You can first volunteer. 


And full of jolly cheer, 


We're waiting now for Christmas, 


And it will soon be here! 


CROSS THE STREET WITH CARE 
CLARA BELL THURSTON 


Streets are such busy places, 
With cars and trucks and noise, 
And people seem too hurried 
To notice little boys. 


That's why I wait at crossings, 
And then I look both ways, 
To see that nothing’s coming — 

‘Cause caution always pays! 
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SONG OF THE CHRISTMAS 
STOCKING 


Nona KEEN DUFFY 


See us hanging in a row 
Fill us up from top to toe. 


Put the tiny toys inside, 
Leave the larger things outside. 


Santa Claus, before you go, 
Fill us till we overflow. 


When you can’t find room for more 
Pile the rest up on the floor! 


THE GIRAFFE, THE ELEPHANT 
AND | 


BRYNNE M. BARRET 


Every time I’m at the zoo 
I laugh until I cry 

At all the funny animals 
As we go passing by. 


But sometimes I wonder if 
The animals at the zoo, 

Every time they look at us, 
Think we look funny too. 


I always have to smile up at 
The lanky-necked giraffe. 

But when he sees my neck so short, 
I wonder, does HE laugh? 


I have to laugh at the elephant, too, 
With his long trunk for a nose. 

But when he sees my knobby one, 
Does HE laugh, do you suppose? 


DUSTY THE TOAD 
Lucia CABOT 


Now Dusty, the toad, is 

A friend you should meet, 
His kindly attentions 

Are a very great treat. 


He eats up mosquitoes, 
And gobbles the flies, 

The beetles he munches 
Are a constant surprise! 


His courage once led him 
To hold up a snake, 

And we parted the two 
With the aid of a rake. 


Now Dusty is really 
Not noted for looks, 

But his virtues, I know 
Would fill several books! 


JACK FROST 
CLARA G. CORNELL 


Jack Frost nips my fingers 
And reddens my nose, 
My ears feel his pinchers 
And so do my toes. 


He always is teasing— 
In spite of it all 
I like him a lot 
For he makes the snow fall. 
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CHRISTMAS TREE DECORATION Agnes C. Wonson 


If a wee Christmas Angel 
Stops by your house tonight, 
, Give her Wings of yellow, 
yee Give her Robes of white. 
Hang her on your Christmas tree, 


She'll be a pretty sight! 
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GRADE TEACHER GIFT NAME PENCILS 


SOLVE YOUR CHRISTMAS GIFT 
PROBLEMS NOW 
Quality Merchandise at Fair Prices 


; Contained in the leatherette case pictured here 
“4 are 3 pencils, each stamped with your pupil’s 
oA name in rich gold color. These pencils have gilt 

“4 tips, soft non-smudge erasers and strong +2 


soft leads and retail for at least 5c each without 
your pupil’s name stamped on them. 


EACH in lots of 
10 sets or more 


20c 


EACH for less 
than 10 sets 


PATRIOTIC COLORS 
This year, in keeping with the 
spirit of the times, the three 
pencils are Red, White, and Blue, 
making a gayly patriotic set. 


GUARANTEE 


In case of errors, either in 
the printing of names or 
number of pencils, we will 


replace the pencils or re- 
fund your money. 


NOW is The Time to Order Your Gift Name Pencils 


In past years many teachers have found that by delaying portment. One set of these name pencils will remind a 
until just before Christmas to order Christmas gifts for boy or girl for a long time the occasion and the purpose 
their pupils, they have been disappointed and because for which it was presented. 


of the rush of business they have not received their We will either stamp, in gold-colored letters on the 
merchandise until too late to distribute before the case, “From Your Teacher,” or leave it blank, just as you 
Christmas holidays. prefer. Each set of pencils contains assorted colors and 


Name pencils are also an attractive and inexpensive _ the leatherette cases also come in bright attractive colors. 
award for Achievement, Attendance, Punctuality or De- 


SEND YOUR ORDER NOW 


It is not too early to place orders for Christmas 
distribution. We guarantee speedy delivery, 
but delay can be saved if you order long in ad- 
vance of the Holiday rush when the mail is 
heavy and may be late. 


HOW TO ORDER 


List legibly the pupils’ names that are to appear on the 
pencils. Print them or use a typewriter. Give your own 


IN HOLLY BOXES 


at name and shipping directions clearly. State definitely ON LY ] 3 EAC ee 
' if Leatherette cases or Holly boxes are desired and if C 
case is to be stamped. Send correct remittance. If paid 
by check, please add 10c to cover bank charges. in lots of 10 sets or more 
To teachers who must observe strict economy, we offer 
Send order to name pencils, of the same high quality as those in 
our leatherette-case sets, packed in attractively colored 
tree, THE GRADE TEACHER holly boxes. Packed three pencils to the box, your 


cost is only 13 cents a box for lots of ten or more. 
Less than 10 sets cost 18 cents each. 


Darien Connecticut 
(These offers apply only in the United States.) 
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Tested Schoolroom Helps 


What Progressive Teachers are Doing to Stimulate 


A TOY HOSPITAL 


Tix primary teacher tells her chil- 
dren she is opening a Toy Hospital. 
Most children have broken toys at 
home. By the first of March many of 
them are tired of their Christmas toys 
and are only too glad to donate them 
to the “Hospital.” Any discarded toy 
may be brought to school. It may be 
a truck with a broken spring, a doll 
with a broken head or missing limbs, 
etc. Some toys may need a good scour- 
ing or a fresh coat of paint. With the 
help of a few higher grade boys and 
girls, these may be repaired during the 
regular industrial arts or manual train- 
ing period. The primary children will 
enjoy taking care of the toys that are 
more easily mended. At the end of a 
period (four to six weeks) the hospital 
is closed. After the toys are wrapped 
they make excellent Easter gifts for 
the class or for more needy children. 

— ANNETTE M. McMANus 


THIS YEAR 


Classroom Interest 
MUSEUM 


iF our fifth grade, we decided to 
have a museum. We had a large book 
case with glass doors also a smaller 
book case with wooden doors and both 
had a lock and key. 

The children were given one month 
in which to get their hobbies ready for 
the museum. 

One girl chose dolls dressed in clothes 
for the country they represented. She 
used ten-cent dolls and dressed them 
herself. This entailed several visits to 


the library as she had dolls from Japan, 
China, Germany, Turkey, Holland, 
England, Russia, Finland, Poland, 


France and of course America. 

One boy had a splendid exhibition 
of clocks and as this is a clock city, it 
enabled him to get first-hand informa- 
tion. He had real old clocks and some 
of the latest models. His story about 


the first clocks that were made was 
especially interesting. When a Manu- 
facturing Concern finds out that chil- 
dren are interested in learning just how 


SEND Awd 


UST what you’d like to send to 
your friends, your relatives, 
and your pupils! A personalized 


greeting, individual and distine- 
tive! The price? 16 for only 
$1.00, postpaid. Wrap your fa- 


vorite photo carefully and send 
it to us. It will be well taken 
care of and returned with your 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
DANSVILLE, N.Y. 


Enclosed find $.......... . for which please send 
envelopes, each card bearing a 114" x 11” 
herewith. 


P.O.. 


want 
ties must be in multiples of 16) ; 


reproduction of the photo which | am sending 
(The photo is marked on the back with my name and address, as given below.) 


cards. Tell us the number you 


(orders for larger quanti- 


send cash with your order; and 
be sure to include your name and 
address. You'll want your cards 
in plenty of time, and we want 
you to have them; so order them 


... TODAY ...for early delivery! 


me greeting cards, with matching 


A.C.12.41 


the clocks are made, they are very glad 
to allow them to go through the fac- 
tory with a guide and in that way the 
children learn a great deal. 

Another boy had the evolution of a 
spoon. This was most interesting, show- 
ing just how a spoon was made. First 
just the blank metal, next where the 
blank is cut in the form of the spoon 
and so on. This process was interest- 
ing to the children. 

There were collections of bottles, 
china pitchers, stamps, salt and pepper 
shakers, old sconces and pictures of 
trees. 

One boy had a most instructive hobby 
of post cards. He had taken a trip to 
California and each place he stopped 
he purchased post cards then pasted 
them in a scrap book. They were past- 
ed in just as he took the trip and under 
each picture he printed in white ink on 
the black scrap book interesting items 
of his trip. The scrap book was well 
done and showed that the boy had 
actually learned a great deal from his 
trip. 


Your photo, 1144” x 144”, will be 
mounted on a white paneled card 
x 3%6”", with matching en- 
velope. Card is printed in red. 
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One girl made a colonial scrap book 
by putting in snap shots of old colonial 
houses, desks, chairs, highboys, grand- 
father clocks, old milk churners and 
old book cases. She drew pictures of 
men and women dressed in colonial cos- 
tumes painting them in water colors. 
These were historical characters she 
had studied in history. This proved 
very instructive. 

A scissors exhibition was another that 
was educational. They are manufac- 
tured in this city so two boys made a 
visit to the factory thereby gaining val- 
uable information first hand. Together 
they wrote a story on how they were 
made. They also brought in several pair 
of scissors. 

This proved one of the most suc- 
cessful projects in our school. 

— HELEN C. LARGE 


NATURE STUDY DIARY 


A COMBINED Nature Study diary 
and scrapbook proves interesting and 
valuable to a group of children of any 
age. Suggested entries are the day of 
the month and a short notation such 
as: “George brought a colored leaf to 
school today. This is our first sign of 
fall.” The leaf, pressed before enter- 
ing, can be pasted on the page with 
the entry. 

Other dates and entries such as, “The 
squirrels are gathering nuts. The birds 
are meeting to fly south.” with accom- 
panying free-hand drawings or actual 
photographs to illustrate make worth- 
while items. 

Weather items (the first snowfall, 
the first frost), reports of Nature Study 
excursions, original verses or pictures 
brought to school make additional items 
of interest. 


— HERAL G. HEDGCOCK 


SCHOOL NOURISHMENT 


Unm quite recently milk was the 
only nourishment offered children at 
school. Last week I visited a large ele- 
mentary school and was greatly sur- 
prised at the variety of nourishment 
served. Milk, of course, was plentiful 
and no doubt it should always lead 
the list, but there were bottles of orange 
juice, grapefruit juice and pineapple 
juice. I saw no vegetable juices but they 
are apt to come any day; but I did see 
small paper cups of both nuts and rais- 
ins. I expressed surprise at the variety 
and the teacher raised her eyebrows 
and murmured, “Individual Differ- 
ences.” School nurses and physicians 
supervised “the intake” of these chil- 
dren. 


— BERTHA G. RAMES 


BUILDING SANTA: A SPELLING 
ACTIVITY IN GRADE Il 


Bac: Friday throughout the year, 
we have a special review test which is 
important as it covers the week’s work 
in full. The children make every effort 
to get 100% and will work doubly 
hard if some little extra reward is forth- 
coming. During December, the spelling 
is apt to suffer because of the distrac- 
tions of the Christmas season. We kept 
our percentage high by this method. 
We used a period of four weeks for 
our little contest. The first Friday the 
children who received 100% papers 
were allowed to make Santa's head 
using oak tag paper. The second Fri- 
day the winners could add Santa's body, 
the third Friday — both arms and the 
fourth Friday — the legs. The complet- 
ed figure (a jointed doll effect) makes 
an attractive classroom decoration 
until after the Christmas festivity, at 
which time it could be taken home by 
the child. It was surprising how many 
completed Santas found their way into 
the children’s homes. 


— CAROLYN TOWLE 


DESCRIPTION OF LIBRARY CHART 


library envelopes used 
for each child, upon which is placed a 
recent photo of the child, together with 
his name. 

Once a week, “library day,” the 
books are brought back to school. Each 
child must be able to read at least a 
section of the book to the class. They 
also must be able to tell the name of 
the book. 

After reading the book or part of 
the book to the class, the teacher re- 
cords the name of book on a colored 
slip of paper and also places a grade of 
A, B, C, according to the manner in 
which the child reads the story. They 
all strive for an “A.” 

Each week a different colored slip is 
used for recording. If they forget to 
bring their book on “library day,” or 
cannot read their book, they miss out 
on the slip for the week. 

After each “library day” books are 
exchanged and they are permitted to 
keep the book home for one week. This 
creates interest and enthusiasm. I've 
found it the best way to get youngsters 
interested in library books. 

Parents are interested in each child's 
record. 

At the end of the year each child 
may take home his own envelope. I 
suggest they paste the envelope in one 
of their favorite personal books. 


— IrmMaA G. Rust 
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A Christmas Gift with 


YEAR ‘ROUND USEFULNESS! 


This PERSONALIZED PENCIL CASE 


WITH 


THREE NAME-IMPRIN-TED PENCILS 


= 


iI 
Here is a gift that’s been popu- 


lar with youngsters for years. It's \. PER SET. hy 
a handy, durable, personalized QQ z 

PENCIL CASE and PENCILS with 

individual's name clearly stamped in 
bright gold letters. This practical four-piece set consists 
of brown, heavy leatherette case and three pencils, all 
NAME- STAMPED. The sturdy case is enhanced by 
a special, ——— to assure service. An extra- 


long ~ slips through simple lock-strip and keeps case 
firmly closed. The pencils are fine grade, first quality, 
smooth-writing and tipped with non-smudging eraser. 

A COMBINATION 

PEN 

I PENCIL 
25 or 
more gifts receive a modern 
combination FOUNTAIN 
PEN and PENCIL, free! 
HOW TO ORDER! 

Print desired names on one side of a sheet and clip to 
coupon. Remit by check, money order, or U.S. stamps. 
Register letter if you send cash. Complete Satisfaction 
Guaranteed! WE PAY POSTAGE IN U.S. A. 


CHECKER PENCIL COMPANY Sa AC 
| 102 Bleecker Street, New 
| printed PENCIL SETS for ‘which I. enclose ! 
| (Attach Coupon to List of Names). \ 
( ) FREE GIFT with orders for 25 sets or more. 


Sta 
L (We ‘pay ‘postage ‘on all orders in the U.S. A, 
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Picture Story Lesson, Page 9 
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"THE BIGHORN SHEEP"—Miniatures 
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First Two Handbooks in the New Series 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS 
FOR TEACHING 


Edited by Hotiis L. CASWELL 


HOW TO STUDY THE BEHAVIOR 
OF CHILDREN 
By GERTRUDE P. DRISCOLL 
Assistant Professor of Education 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


Shows the importance of studying the behavior of children 
and how the busy teacher or supervisor can do this in the 
day by day procedures of the school. Invaluable for those 


Dependable School Scissors 
For All Grades 


Made Especially for School Use 


Each Pair receives individual care and 
inspection to ensure 
Easy Running and 
Smooth Cutting 
Scissors for the 
School Children. 


SHARP AND workers in schools which do not have organized centra) 
DURABLE services for child study. 
96 pp. Paper 60 cents. 
CUTTING 


BLADES 


TEACHING SLOW LEARNERS IN 
THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
By WILLIAM B. FEATHERSTONE 


Professor of Education 

STEEL WE POPULAR Teachers College, Columbia Universit 

SCISSORS PRICED LINES 
ALSO Presents the essential facts about the characteristics and 
tow Acme-Super needs of learners, and outlines an appropriate in- 
Quality Cast structional program, with practical suggestions for ac- 
cold forged MAKE Sites, ete ete tivities and units. Gives helpful suggestions for finding 

processes. 


TEACHERS | bonized cutting 
blades, in several 
SHEARS 


models and sizes. 


and developing effective instructional materials and for 
solving administrative problems involving slow learners 
in both segregated and non-segregated situations. 


New York City 
112 pp. Paper 75 cents. 


Bureau of Publications 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


port CHECK THE TITLES YOU WANT 
a 4 FROM THE LIST BELOW 
OF FAMOUS ART MASTERPIECES [ AGE OF INNOCENCE, by Reynolds 
C1 ANGELS’ HEADS, by Reynolds 
FLULL C LO R p Ri nts AVENUE AT MIDDELHARNIS, by Hobbema 
FOR FRAMING 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS, by Del Piombo 


DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE, by Landseer 
FAIRY TALES, by Shannon 
THE FLYING CLOUD, by Patterson 
HARP OF THE WINDS, by Martin 
HERE’S a suggestion for beau- 
tiful. inexpensive Christmas 
gifts! Buy these Full Color 
Prints, mounted on white vel- 


ICEBOUND, by Metcalf 
INFANTA MARIA THERESA, by Velasquez 
lum bristol and ready for 
framing; 1144” x 1414”. 


THE JESTER, by Hals 
THE LAUGHING CAVALIER, by Hals 
Price: 3 for $1.00; and 
you'll wish you’d ordered 


LAVINIA, by Titian 
THE LOOKOUT—"ALL’‘S WELL,” by Homer 
more when your prints 
arrive. You would look 


MADONNA DEL GRAN’ DUCA, by Raphael 
far to find a lovelier gift! 


Medium and low 
priced qualities. 


THE ACME SHEAR CO. 


Famous Since 1876 BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


MILL POND, by Inness 

PORTRAIT OF THE ARTIST, by Rembrandt 
ROAD THROUGH THE TREES, by Corot 
SISTINE MADONNA (DETAIL), by Raphael 
SOLEMN PLEDGE, TAOS INDIANS, by Ufer 
SPRING, by Corot 

THE TORN HAT, by Sully 

(0 WHISTLING BOY, by Duveneck 

( THE WINDMILL, by Ruysdael 


Please send me Full Color Prints. 
i have checked the prints | want on the list 


Ses FILL OUT AND MAIL lenclose $ in paymentof this order. 
“Lavinia,” by Titian THE COUPON TODAY 


(showing relative size 
of picture and mount) 


St. or R.D. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N.Y. 
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BIGHORN SHEEP"'—Miniatures 


Picture Story Lesson, Page 9 
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Related Arts Service 


Sox of the best supplemental 
material on the use of art materials as 
well as the applications to art work 
are contained in that fine series of 
“Outlines and Suggestions for Art Proj- 
ects” issued by the Related Arts Serv- 
ice, 511 Fifth Avenue of New York 
City. 

Do you know that these “outlines” 
are yours almost for the asking? Surely 
any teacher would be willing to pay the 
cost of postage in mailing them —a 
three-cent stamp is about the all-time 
low cost for good ideas, helps and sug- 
gestions. 

The big thing that will appeal to you 
is the simple, easy approach used in 
these outlines. What is more, they give 
you the information in the shortest pos- 
sible time — you get the point in only 
a few moments. 

Here are five which your Secretary 
reviewed for this month: 

Posters —a two-page outline which 
takes you from the objective of the pos- 
ter to the design, the lettering, the ma- 
terials suggested, the colors, and even 
the enlarging. 

Tempera and Powder Paint —.a two- 
page outline with instructions for lay- 


ing on a solid color, types of art work 
best suited for these mediums, getting 
two-toned effects, and applications to 
tiles, posters, book jackets and commer- 
cial uses. 

Drawing and Design from Nature — 
a two-page outline giving you some of 
the finest helps in conventionalizing na- 
ture’s forms. An excellent suggestion 
for lesson work with ideas for tonal ef- 
fects and applications to articles as dec- 
orative units. 

Sand Table and Clay Modeling —a 
two-page outline giving complete in- 
structions for an Indian Life project 
using clay. An excellent correlation 
with history and geography. 

Making Clay Tiles or Plaques—a 
four-page outline showing you how to 
prepare and decorate tiles, plus detailed 
instructions for making coil pottery and 
decorating it. You can use these meth- 
ods for making pieces to be fired or not 
to be fired in a kiln. Simple instruc- 
tion. 

Remember — the only cost to you is 
your gesture of appreciation by sending 
three cents for each outline desired. 
Send to the RELATED ARTs SERVICE, 
511 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


Wear in, year out 
the specification reads Dixon 
Beginners’ 308 for primary writing. 

It’s the standard of American 
Public School Systems today as it 


was nearly 40 years ago. 


School Bureau 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


Jersey City, New Jersey 
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Ready to Use - Master Copies 


]THECTOGRAPH// 
WORKBOOKS 


Unconditionally Guaranteed 
ALL GRADES -. ALL SUBJECTS 
Printed In Duplicating Ink 


Order These Workbooks Today ! 


READING— $1.25 
60 Pages — Each Grade ............ 
A.B.C. Pre-Primer, Grades 1, 2, 3 and 4 
(Specify Grade) 


ARITHMETIC— $1.25 
60 Pages — Each Grade ...........-- 
Grades 1, 2, 3 and 4 (Specify Grade) 

LANGUAGE DRILLS— $1.25 
60 Pages — Each Grade............- 
Grades 3, 4, 5 and 6 (Specify Grade) 

SPECIAL ACTIVITY UNITS— $1 .00 
32 Pages — Each Unit .......ccce00: 
Holland, China, Pioneer Days, Indians, 
Eskimo, Health, Birds, Flowers, Zoo, 


Transportation, Playhouse, Farms, Hecto- 
maps, etc. 


DIAGNOSTIC READERS 


Mother Goose (Pre-Primer) 

Busy Brownies (Pre-Primer) } 7 5c¢ each 

Nip, the Bear (Grade 1) 

Red Deer, the Indian Boy (Grade 2) M1 00 


Scottie and His Friends (Grade 3) 
Adventure Trails (Grade 4) 
Exploring Today (Grade 5-6) 


Send for Complete Catalogue 


Hayes School Publishing Co. 


714 NORTH AVENUE - WILKINSBURG, PA 


each 


Thinking well is wise; planning well 
wiser; doing well wisest and best of all. 
— Persian Proverb 
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MILTON BRADLEY'S 


Kindergarten and 
Primary Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 
REPRESENTATIVES 


THE GEORGE M. HENDRY CO. 
LIMITED 


270-274 King Street, West 
Toronto, Ont. 


Write for Catalogue 
(Canadian Customers Only) 


Wedding 


Write for Samples 


Invitations - Announcements 
at Special Prices 
100 hand-engraved $10.00 
sets of envelopes 


including two 
100 Imitation Engraved $3.50 
$1.00 


100 Visiting Cards 
A. Ott Engraving Co., 1036 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Prompt Service For 
The Southwest 


MILTON BRADLEY 
KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY and ART 
SUPPLIES 


For over 35 years we have rep- 
resented Milton Bradley Com- 
pany. A complete stock of their 
merchandise is carried in Kansas 
City at all times. 


Write For Catalog 
HOOVER BROS., Inc. 
922 Oak Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


TRAINING SCHOOLS 


te education for teaching 
in mentary grades, kinder- 56h 
garten and nursery school. Chil- Y 
dren’s demonstration school and 
observation center. Special summer classes. 
Beautiful resident hall. Located Chicago's 
lovely North Shorenear lake. Cultural edu- 
cation plus vocational training. B.E. degree conferred 


4 , also 3-year diploma and 2-year certificate 
to or list of alumnae. 
of Education 


ational 
EDONA DEAN BAKER, Pres. Geox 112-R EVANSTON, ILL. 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Books in Review 


THE PicTURE PUZZLE Story BOooK, by 
Hans Kreis (A. S. Barnes and Co.) 
$2.00 


Children delight in finding the hid- 
den object in a picture, and here is a 
book that affords the opportunity of 
indulging in this pastime, in combina- 
tion with stories of American History, 
Frontier Days, Geography, Natural 
History and everyday life. The pic- 
tures which accompany each story are 
beautifully done in black and white. 


Maccreoor, the Little Black Scottie, 
by Dorothy K. L’Hommedieu; pictures 
by Marguerite Kirmse. (J. B. Lippincott 
Co.) $1.50 

Just a glance into the pages of this 
little book and children and grown-ups 
alike will want to read the story of this 
adorable Scottie and the three little kit- 
tens who lived in the barn. From the 
time the little kittens stepped out into 
the large world and Macgregor becomes 
their guardian, things begin to happen 
for the three little kittens which makes 
a delightful story. 


A PAGEANT OF THE THEATRE, by Ed- 
mund Fuller (Thomas Y. Crowell Co.) 
$2.50 

A book of this character deserves a 
place of prominence in the library of 
every elementary and high school. It is 
a colorful history of periodic plays and 
players from the dance of cavemen 
around their fires to the drama of today. 
Quoting from the jacket preamble: 
“Mr. Fuller paints his pageant of the 
theatre in exciting words. The book it- 
self is a drama wherein the reader may 
feel that he plays a part. He is taken 
behind the scenes of the great theatres 
of the world. He watches the property 
man in a Chinese theatre of 700 A. D. 
He is in a noisy, crowded town square 
in France watching the performance of 
a miracle play. He is in at the death of 
dashing Kit Marlowe and rubs shoul- 
ders with Shakespeare and his fellow 
Elizabethans (The drama is seen in its 
development through Germany, France, 
Spain, Italy and the United States. 
The reader may worry with Lewis 
Hallam as he tries to make ends meet 
and to pacify religious opposition 


with the first stock company in the 
New World—1750. The days of 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” and “Nellie the 
Beautiful Cloak Model” are graphic 
and amusing: yet we are led to under- 
stand why these plays flourished when 
they did.” 

We agree wholeheartedly with the 
foregoing excerpt, and we go further to 
declare that, in this modern day when 
the drama of the screen is one of the 
important interests of even young chil- 
dren, every primary teacher will find 
this book of Mr. Fuller's a source of 
new, factual stories to tell and correlate 
the development of the drama in every 
era of world progress with the social 
and political history of each. 


IN PEACE AND Wak, by Alice Chew 
Gall. (Thomas Y. Crowell Co.) $2.00 


A book of valuable information, in 
which Mrs. Gall tells the whole dra- 
matic story of the Red Cross organiza- 
tion from its inception in the mind of 
Henri Dunant, and well into the sec- 
ond year of the present war. An im- 
portant feature is the Chronology in- 
cluded in the rear of the book. 


FAMOUS INVENTORS FOR Boys AND 
Gir_s, by Iremengarde Eberle (A. S. 
Barnes and Co.) $2.00 


A biography of fourteen of our most 
famous inventors, from Johannes Gut- 
enberg the inventor of the printing 
press to Wilbur and Orville Wright, 
inventors of the airplane. Each biog- 
raphy has been written with an eye 
towards the present so that the young 
reader will understand the great bene- 
fit to themselves of these inventions. 


THE Story OF PEER Gynt, adapted by 


E. V. Sandys; illustrated by Fritz 
Wichenberg. (Thomas Y. Crowell 
Co.) $2.00 

Miss Sandys has adapted Ibsen's 


famous drama of Peer Gynt in a most 
delightful manner. This fantastic tale 
of the mischievous, lazy son of a wid- 
owed mother is charmingly told. The 
humorous drawings combined with the 
adventures of Peer Gynt and the trolls 
make this a book that all children — 


and grown-ups too, will enjov reading. 


GOOD TEACHERS, SUPERVISORS, ETC., IN DEMAND 


PERRY 


Three-year course preparing high school grad- = 2 
| ROC K Y MT. TE Xe H ERS Ne ENCY | 
course for training children in the home. Limited 
earcllment. University eredite. Founded 1898 
rite for S = ~ 
a SPECIAL SERVICE—Write today for our six Special Services to teachers. 2 
HARRIOT HAMBLEN JONES, Principal 


12 Huntingten Avenue 
Room 77, Boston, Mass. 


Largest, Most Successful Agency in the West 
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